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IMPORTANT NOTICES. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal is 
$1.00 a year, in the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico; all other countries in the Postal Union, 50 
cents 4 year extra for postage. Sample copy free. 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscription is paid. 
For instance, * decu6” on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 19.6. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send a 
receipt for money sent us to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrapper-label, which shows 
that the money has been received and credited. 
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These rates are subject to either time or space 
discounts, at choice, but not both. 

Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line, subject 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
Objects of the Association. 


Ist.—To promote the interests of its members. 

2d.—To protect and defend its members in their 
lawful rights. 
ate enforce laws against the adulteration of 

oney. 

Annual Membership Dues, $1.00. 
General Manager and Treasurer — 
N. E. FRANCE, Platteville, Wis. 


&” If more convenient, Dues may be sent to the 
ublishers of the American Bee Journal. 





The Emerson Binder.’ 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 75 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.50. Itis 
a fine thing to preserve the jes of the Jour- 
mal as fast as they are recei If you have 
this “ Emerson” no further binding is neces- 


ary. 
““Y* GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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RooT’s GoOops AT FACTORY PRICES 
Finest and largest stock of Supplies in lilinois. 
Italian Bees aud Queens in season. Catalog free. 
15 eggs of Pure Barred Plymouth Rocks, $1.00, 
Incubators and Brooders always on hand. 

12A413t H. S. DUBY, St. Anne, Ill. 





see Honey-Bee 


Revised by Dadant—Latest Edition. 


This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
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structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helped on the way to 
success with bees. 

The book we mail for $1.20, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $2.00; or, we will 
mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 

This is asplendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL 
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be Beauty, Purity, Firmness. No Sagging, No Loss. 
: Twenty-seven Years of Experience. We Guarantee Satisfaction. 
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DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, III. 
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Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., ginuers, timid bee-keepers and to those who 
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keep bees in town. If you want to try this race, The Pacific Rural Press has been a house- 
FOR HIS——— o ut yen want to improve the stock of your Ital- | hold word throughout California for 35 years. 
66 ’ 99 an Bees, write to It is authority on all matters regarding the 
Bee-Keeper s Guide. ROBERT B. McCAIN, soil or products of California. Weekly, illus- 
Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 2Atf YORKVILLE, ILL. R. F. D. trated: Edited by practical specialists. Two 
Dollars per year. Send for sample copy. 
DON’T WAIT for the season to start before you Pacific Rural Press, 
° 330 Market Street, San Francisco, Cauir. 
order your Bee-Supplies SOAtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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GUS DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. : 
% Our business increased last year 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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» sent free. 

GRIGGS BROS. 
521 Monroe Street, TOLEDO, OHIO, 


And Prompt Shipments 


Is what we are making for our customers. 


— DOVETAILED HIVES AND SHIPPING-CASES — 


We carry a fullline of SUPPLIES. Ask for Catalog. 
THE MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING CO., [arshfield, Wis. 





Mention Bee Journal when writing. when writing advertisers. 
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The contents of this crate were inspected by Sorter No. 175 


Packed by 155 Date March 21, 1906 


If you find any occasion for criticism, in the way of defective material or 
inaccurate workmanship, return this slip, with a sample of the work complained 
of, to the manufacturer, 


THE A. I, ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio. 
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A Guarantee of Workmanship 


We have spent thousands of dollarsin building and improving our Section Machinery. Our 
equipment is the best that brains can produce. We use only the best basswood lumber that can be ob- 
tained. Now to insure the third feature in the trinity of perfection—inspection. 

The human quality is harder to regulate than either machinery or material. How can the correct 
grading of our sections be insured? We have a system that solves the question. In every crate of Root 
sections made in 1906 you will find an inspection card like the one illustrated above. The Sorter, when 
he finishes his work, stamps his number on this card—likewise the Packer. In case of careless grading 
or packing the matter can be traced to its source. The Sorter and Packer are anxious to keep their posi- 
tions and ambitious for better wages. Naturally the best possible work is done by each. 

Root’s Sections for 1906 are better than ever. Last season we made 23,000,000. This season we 
will doubtless exceed that mark. 





Prices of Sections 
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Per 250 
Per 500 
Per 1000 


Plain, no-beeway sections, 414 x474x1%4 , 1%, or 13¢ ; 8°¢xd5x1hy, 4x5x13g or 114, in lots of 1000 or more will 
be 25 cents = 1000 less than prices named above. 


Catalog on application. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 


MEDIN A, OHIO 
od 
Branch Offices in the United States 


The A. I. Root Co., 44 Vesey St., New York City. The A. I. Root Co., 1100 Maryland Avenue, 8. W.., 

The A. I. Root Co., 10 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. Washington, D. C. 

The A. I. Root Co., 1635 Genesee St., Syracuse, N, Y. The A. I. Root Co., 144 E. Erie St., Chicago, Il. 

The A. I. Root Co., Mechanic Falls, Maine. The A. I. Root Co., 1024 Mississippi St., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Honey Prices and Quantities 


Have you ever thought of it, that if you can get $10 for 100 pounds 
of honey it is nearly double the price per pound net that you receive 
if you sell 150 for $10? First, it does not costas much laboron the 
part of the bees and the bee-keeper to produce the 100 pounds. It 
does not cost as much for packages to contain it. The freight is less 
on it; and, finally, it does not go so far toward overstocking the mar- 
ket as would 150 pounds. Figure it out yourself and see if I am not 
nearly right. 


Thus says Editor S. E. Miller in the Progressive Bee- 
Keeper. Not every one would accept his opinion off-hand, 
but the more those who object to it figure upon it, the more 
likely they will be to think it not far out of the way. Put- 
ting the idea into another form, arise of 50 percentin the 
price per pound is equivalent to doubling the net profit. 


As a practical matter, however, most bee-keepers would 
be inclined to discount the net result to some extent, saying 
they do not care to lessen either their own labor or that of 
the bees, if thereby the gross intake may be increased. Yet 
when the square question is put before the bee-keeper, 
“* Which do you prefer, to get $10 for 100 pounds or $10 for 
150 pounds ?”’ he will not hesitate to say he prefers the first 
part of the proposition. The question then arises as to 
what can be done, if anything, thus to reduce the amount 
of outlay without reducing the income. But that’s another 
story. 





How to Increase Prices of Honey 


Most bee-keepers are probably producing honey for the 
money that is in it, and have a vital interest in the question 
as to how the profits may be increased. Anything that can 
be done to reduce expenses means to just that extent an in- 
crease of profits. Increase of knowledge, so as to use bet- 
ter plans and secure larger crops means increase of profit, 
at least on the partof the individual bee-keeper. But the 
thing that appeals most directly to the bee-keeper in gen- 
eral as the great thing to be desired is a higher price for his 
product. 

How is that desideratum to be attained? How are bet- 
ter prices for other commodities attained? In some cases, 
and perhaps toa larger extent than generally supposed, by 
limiting the output. Manufactories are shut down, no mat- 
ter at what inconvenience to the thousands thrown out of 
employment, when the state of the market seems to require 
it. Where it is a matter of crops, part of the crop is delib- 
erately destroyed that the price may be upheld on the re- 
mainder. Buta right-minded person revolts at such a pro- 
ceeding. If it were followed in all departments, it would 
merely mean a scarcity in all departments, with want and 
suffering. Besides, it is not at allcertain that suppressing 
half the crop of honey would double the price of the re- 








mainder. Indeed, it seems quite certain that it would not, 
for in a year when there is less than half a crop there is 
very little elevation of price. 

Following the lead of dealersin other commodities, a 
better way, and a way entirely free from objection, is to 
increase demand, using all legitimate means, but chiefly by 
means of printed matter. Publicity, advertising—that’s the 
thing. Advertising, however, is by no means limited to 
that which goes through the printer’s hands. The man 
who discourses to his neighbor upon the merits of honey is 
doing effective advertising, although he may advertise 
more largely by saying the same thing through the local 
press. Theman who, Alexander-like, gives away a pound 
of honey to each of a number of prospective customers, is 
doing advertising of a very effective kind. 


After all, whatever else may be done in a local way, 
thoughtful minds appear to view as the one thing desirable 
above all others some general scheme of advertising on an 
extensive scale that shall cover a very large field, if not the 
whole field, which shall helpin a permanent way to place 
honey as an article of daily consumption alike upon the 
table of the rich and the poor. 

How this may be brought about, or indeed whether it 
ever may be brought about, is a serious question. 





Forecasting the Weather a Month Ahead 


Long distance weather forecasts whereby the public may be in- 
formed of meteorological conditions for the month to come may be 
established by the Weather Bureau soon. Willis 8. Moore, chief of 
the Bureau, made the announcement Tuesday night at a banquet of 
the Maritime Association in New York. 

At present forecasts are made only for 48 hours. The Bureau has 
been studying the possibilities of long-range forecasts for some time, 
and the system is nearly completed for the work. 


The foregoing, from the Chicago Record-Herald, seems 
to hold possibilities of interest to bee-keepers as well as 
others. To make a jump all at once from a forecast of two 
days to that of a month looks just a little like romance, but 
we shall see what we shallsee. To mention just a single 
example, many aman who cellars his bees would give no 
small sum for a fair guess at the weather two weeks ahead 
at the time when he is trying to decide whether the bees 
should go into the cellar or not; and still more would he 
like to know the probabilities about the time of taking out 
in the spring. 





More Bee-Inspectors for Ontario 


We have received the following, which will be of special 
interest to our Canadian readers : 


More efficient inspection of apiaries, by the appointment of addi- 
tional inspectors, is a pre‘sability. At the last annual meeting of the 
Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association, the Minister of Agriculture, Hon. 
Mr. Monteith, was asked to increase the number from one to three. At 
present the one is appointed by the Association, paid by the De 
ment of Agriculture, and between the two masters_is rather hin 
in his work. 

Hon. Mr. Monteith called in the officers of the Association to dis- 
cuss the matter fully, and this morning they saw him. Those present 
were Messrs. H. G. Sibbald, President of the Association; Wm. 
Couse, Secretary; J. B. Hall, 'F. A. Gemmill and J. D. BE 
prominent and experienced apiarists. The advantages to the industry 
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and to the public from better inspection were urged upon the Minister, 
who is thoroughly in accord with the Association on that point. 

As a result, it is likely that legislation will be enacted this session 
to provide for three, or perhaps more, inspectors. These will be en- 
tirely under the control of the Department. The members of the 
deputation went away quite satisfied with what is to be done, One of 
them remarked that the present inspector had been appointed on the 
suggestion of the Association years ayo, and that it has taken the 
Association all the time ever since to secure recognition of the need 
for more. 


This is right in line, we believe, with the action taken 
at the last meeting of the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association. 





Something About Cuban Bee-Keeping 


A document printed in the Spanish language (all but 
the 30 pictures), entitled, La Apicultura en Cuba, has been 
received at this office. Although the Spanish language is 
**a sealed book ’”’ in this ‘‘ locality,’’ yet it is nota hard mat- 
ter to guess from the ear-marks that itis a circular issued 
by the government of our young sister republic, and written 
by E. W. Halstead. 

Fortunately, by the courtesy of Mr. Halstead, a copy of 
the Havana Post—the only English daily published on the 
island—has also been received, containing a very interest- 
ing article entitled, ‘‘ Raising Bees Here in Cuba,” and 
comparison of the two leaves little doubt that the long 
newspaper article is a literal translation of the bulletin. 
Some excerpts can not fail to be of interest to readers of 
this Journal : 


Black bees were introduced from Florida in 1774; Italians only 
recently. 

The latest available statistics (1902) give over 82,000 colonies of 
bees on the island; this number has probably been largely increased 
in the last three years. The exports of honey and wax in 1904 were 
valued at more than $1,100,000. 

More than 80 percent of the bees in Cuba are in log-gumsor in 
corchas. Corchas are simply rough boxes about a foot square and 4 
feet long, without ends. The honey is gathered by cutting it out in 
chunks from the open ends of the boxes. Sometimes the comb is 
built out so that it protrudes from the box and is completely in the 
open air. 
™ The best time to transfer is just at the beginning of a good honey- 
flow. In the vicinity of Santiago de las Vegas, October is a 
month, for the combs are almost empty of honey, and do not break as 
easily as when full, and, asthe honey-flow comes on at this time, the 
colonies build up quickly and are soon ready to have the supers putin. 

Where wax is desired it is usual te space the frames wide apart 
so that only 7 or 8 frames are put in a 10-frame, and only 5 or 6 in an 
8-frame hive. 

When uncapping these combs before extracting, they are shaved 
down to the regular thickness, so that a great deal more wax is ob- 
tained than when the regular number of frames is put in the hive. 
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Dr. Dzierzon—the “‘ grand old man” of German bee- 
dom—Die Biene, a German bee-paper, reports was 95 years 
old Jan. 16, 1906. For the past 15 months the weakness of 
his legs has compelled him to keep to his bed. He tried to 
get up alone once, and fell to the floor, but without injuring 
himself. His mind is in better condition than his body, 
and he regrets to see the void made around him by the 
death of the friends of his younger days. 


Rev. A. R. Seaman and Son are bee-keepers in South 
Connellsville, Pa. Theson is the assistant. Mr. Seaman 
made us a brief call when in Chicago, and tells about it and 
some other experiences in the following : 


When I left Pennsylvania I had business in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, and I thought, for a ‘‘ tid-bit,’’ that I would treat myself to 
a touch of Chicago, just to say that I had seen the place; for I had no 
other business there except to see, for the first time, the Editor of 
the American Bee Journal. A long ways before reaching Chicago, on 
the Wabash line, Dlinois is low and swamp 7, where little lakes and 
marshes are so extensively mixed among the beautiful prairie homes 
that one wonders whether to call it landscape or waterscape, for one 
can step out almost anywhere and gather water-lilies in their season. 
When the train-men called out ‘‘ Chicago,’’ [ checked my suit-case in 
the package-office, but kept my umbrella, as every discreet (?) coun- 
tryman will doin the city with which to battle his way through the 
crowd! I then looked up the office of the American Bee Journal. 

Now, there are plenty of names, no doubt, of the streets at their 
corners in Chicago, but I didn’t happen to see one while I was there; 











but they should be prominent at points where strangers are likely to 
arrive, and the law should require it. AndI saw but very few num- 
bers along the streets. where every place of business has a right to be 
numbered and named conspicuously. 

But I saw that I was getting there, for the few numbers visible 
had an increasing ratio. Finally, 1 met a stranger in the city of whom 
I asked, as he stood watching, waiting and wondering, ‘‘ Kind sir, can 
you tell me where this city keeps the names of its streets and the 
numbers of its buildings displayed for the benefit of the public?” 

‘* Indeed, I can not,’’ he answered, “‘for that is just what I am 
trying to find myself, for I am also a stranger in these parts.” 

Finally I saw ‘‘ 334” over an entrance to a sky-scraper, and | 
looked all over the front of that great building to find the name that 
my longing heart was aching to see; but ‘“‘nary’’ a mark did I dis- 
cover. This rigid economy in names and numbers in Chicago may 
have the tendency to give the cabmen, and guides and guzzlers a bet- 
ter chance for their respective business; but enough names and num- 
bers would be better than placards of caution. 


Then I went into a cigar stand and said, ‘‘ The Directory gives me 
334 Dearborn Street as the place where the American Bee Journal is 
published, can it be found in this building ?”’ 

‘* Just step back in the hall tothe elevator man and he will show 
you up to it.” 

I did so, and Mr. York received me kindly, in the upper regions. I 
didn’t hang on to consume his valuable time, and make him glad to 
see me, and more glad to get rid of me; for the first moment with the 
hand-touch were the golden points that [ went to get, and after I got 
them, and the exchange of a few social words, 1 was ready to say 
**Good-bye.”’ 

I took a circuitous route through the city on my return without 
any further regard to street, names and numbers, but counted the 
squares this way and that as I passed, and finally fetched around to 
the Dearborn depot without asking a question of anybody. I[t wasa 
mere glimpse of the city taken in my hurry to leaye it on the first 
train that should go my way; and I was soon on my return trip among 
the little lakes and water-lilies, without staying to see the best and the 
worst things in Chicago, or its many good people. A. R. SEAMAN. 


We hope Mr. Seaman will tell us about his bee-keeping 
experience, some time. 


Notes from the National.—General Manager France 
reports that $469.50 in annual dues have been received since 
the last report was sent to the printer. This shows that 
funds are still coming in to carry on the good work of the 
National. Mr. France also added the following : 


As soon as the cold weather lets up there will be trouble by bees 
spotting clothes, which should be avoided by the bee-keeper. Then 
poisonous spraying will be next. This, also, can largely be avoided 
by the local bee-keeper. 

There are many inquiries from those who wish to buy bees and 
also honey. This latter will show there is no danger of old honey be- 
ing in the market when the 1906 crop is ready. 

The following letter is from an Illinois mayor, replying to my in- 
quiry as to a petition being circulated in his city for the purpose of 
prohibiting the keeping of bees in that city: 


Mr. N. E. Francg, Platteville, Wis.— 

Dear Sir :—Replying to your favor of the 14th inst., I will say 
that the petition presented to the Council for the passage of an ordi- 
nance prohibiting the keeping of bees in the city limits was ridiculed 
by the councilmen, and no action was taken towards passing such an 
ordinance. The request is so ridiculous that I do not think it neces- 
sary for any one to be alarmed at such an ordinance being passed. The 
Council realizes that the petition was circulated by anenemy of some 
party who was keeping bees. 

Thanking you for the interest you take in this matter, I am, 

Yours truly, Mayor. 


I have thanked the mayor for his reply and for the wise action of 
that Council. Bee: Me, N. E. FRANCE. 

Apiary of Orpheus Diller.—When sending the picture 
shown on the first page, Orpheus Diller, of York Springs, 
Pa., wrote thus: 


I enclose a picture of my 30 colonies of bees kept in a town gar- 
den. I always take pleasure in seeing pictures of other apiaries in the 
American Bee Journal. I have been interested in bees for some time, 
but being a merchant have little time to devyoteto them. The first 
two in the front row, covered with snow, are Danzenbaker hives with 
outer cases made of store-box boards. The third hive is a Danzen- 
baker hive also, with a Mrs. Cotton hive used as a case over it. 

ree Se OrpPHEUs DILLER. 

Quadruple Chaff-Hive Apiary of C. N. Seward, of 
Silver Creek, Nebr., is picturedon the first page. This is 
what its owner says of it: 


I send a photograph of my apiary which contains 116 colonies of 
bees, all in chaff hives, most of them being quadruple tenement hives. 
In winter the 4 colonies cluster near the center of the quadruple hive; 
they are able to retain considerable of the animal heat, which, I think, 
is a great advantage, both in good wintering and protecting the early 
brood against the changes of the weather. 

If you will notice you will see the ‘‘ Boss”’ (my 2-year-old grand- 
daughter) sitting on one of the hives. 

n the fall of 1904 I had 109 colonies, and in the spring of 1905 
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there was one gueenless and two with drone-laying queens, and 106 
good, strong colonies. Iam told it was a hard winter on bees in 
Nebraska. 

I use the standard Hoffman frame wired and filled with full 
sheets of foundation. Imake my own foundation ona 10-inch mill, 
which pays me big. 

I think the 10-frame hive is small enough. I keep my queens 
clipped, and wor for both comb and extracted honey. 

I think I shipped the first bees to this part of the State (Polk Co., 
Nebr.) from Rock Island Co., Ill, in May, 1877. If Iam not mis- 
taken, I bought my first bees in 1862 or 1863, and we have had bees in 
the family ever since. So I commenced my bee-keeping 43 or 44 years 
ago. eS C. N. SEWARD 

Mr. W. J. Davis, ist, of Youngsville, Pa., could write 
a book on “Sixty Years Among the Bees,’’ but he probably 
will not undertake it. He has also read all the volumes of 
the American Bee Journal, and when renewing his sub- 
scription for this year, wrote thus: 


I will not say as some of your subscribers, that “I could not cet 
along without the Journal,’ for, after 60 years’ experience in hand- 
ling bees and reading 45 volumes of your paper, I think I could. But 
I do not think I will, as it is worth more than it costs, to me. 

W. J. Davis, ist. 


We value very highly such a generous testimonial, that 
comes entirely unsolicited. It is a great encouragement to 
us. And yet, we also like to get honest, sensible criticisms 
and suggestions for the improvement of the American Bee 
Journal, for we desire to make it increasingly valuable to 
its readers. Our interests are mutual, and the larger success 
of the readers should result in greater success for the Bee 
Journal, and vice versa. 





> 
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Something About Prevention of Swarming 
—When Young Bees Become Field-Bees 


BY L. STACHELHAUSEN. 


N the Western Bee Journal for 1905. page 139, Adrian 
Getaz published an article on “Prevention of Swarming.” 
in which he recommends the caging of the queen for this 

purpose. This is successful if the queen is not released until 
the colony has been at least 4 days without unsealed brood 
To explain this Mr. Getaz said: — 

_ “Exactly how it works, I could not tell positively. | 
think it is in this way: During these 4 days or more with 
out unsealed brood, the young bees, having no brood to feed. 
take to the field, and become actually field-bees.” 





_ In an article in the same paper, page 181, I explained why 
this is not correct, and gave another more probable and satis- 
factory answer. Now Mr. Getaz, in the American Bee Jour- 
nal, page 72, says I had made two “errors” in criticising his 
guesses. 

I said that young bees are the nourishing bees, prepare th« 
larval food, and can’t do any kind of field-work before they 
are at least 12 days old. Mr. Getaz says this is an error. and 
continues : 

“Experiments had been made where bees only 7, 5 and in 
one case only 4 days old, have brought in nectar and pollen.” 


I have read a number of bee-papers during more than 40 
years, and I do not remember that any reliable man had such 
an experience as Mr. Getaz says. Sometimes somebody not 
used to close, scientific observation may have published 
similar assertion, but it was clearly seen where he had mad: 
the mistake. 

The question itself is not difficult to settle, if we int: 
duce an Italian queen to a black colony, or if we give to a 
black colony a comb with eggs laid by an Italian queen, and 
observe closely afterwards. I did this years ago, many times, 
and found the young bees have a play-spell when about 8 
days old, but I have not seen a single case where a young bee 
had gathered pollen, nectar or water before she was 15 days 
old. It is true that at some times and under some circum 
stances the young bees leave the hive for a play-spell when 
only 5 or 4 days old, but this has no bearing at all on our 
question. The question is, At what age do bees gather pollen 
or nectar, and so become actual field-bees? and can they, under 


. 





pressing circumstances, become field-bees sooner than in a 
normal condition? 

Observations with similar results were made by von 
Berlepsch, Hopf, Graf, Stosch, Vogel, Donhof, and many 
others; this was some time before 1866. Only a few reported 
that in some cases they had seen bees 12 days old gathering 
pollen. In Langstroth Revised, Dr. Donhof’s experiments are 
reported entirely The other books in the English language 
are not as detailed in this respect. In Cheshire’s book I can't 
find anything. A. J. Cook, in his “Manual,” says — 
usually about 2 weeks if the colony is in a normal condition, 
though if all the bees are very young it may be only one week 


| 
these young bees do not leave the hive at al 


- . — *9 ‘6 - ’ - 1 a 
‘A B C of Bee-Culttre” says Che first load of pollen 1s 
usually brought in, when the young bee is about two weeks 
old.” T. W. Cowan says: “The bee leaves the hive to fly on 


the 14th day 

So far all experiments and books teach that a young bee 
will be more than 12 days old before she becomes a field-bee 
Now there are some, like Mr. Getaz, who are of the opinion 
that under some pressing circumstances a young bee may go 


to the field at a younger age. Baron Berlepsch made an ex 

periment in the year 1865; he formed a colony of young bees 
, 

only As soon as the oldest bees were 8 days old they held 


a play-spell. At a date when no bee could be older than 11 
days, all honey and pollen was taken from the colony, to force 
the bees into the field; but no bee gathered anything, and the 
other day the colony was in a starving condition. This proves 
that no bee younger than 12 days can gather pollen or nectar 
ever under most pressing circumstances Wuite different iS 
the fact that older bees, if necessary, can nurse the larve 
This has no bearing on our question 

In view of these many experiments, made by most promi- 
nent bee-keepers, I will still stick to the opinion that bees 
younger than 12 days (very probably 16 days) can't gather 
pollen, honey or water, even under the most pressing circum- 
stances. The simple assertion of Mr. Getaz that it is an 
“error” can’t change this opinion 

The second error Mr. Getaz said I had made by the asser- 
tion that if the young bees could become field-bees at any age, 
if none or not enough brood is present in the hive, the swarm- 
ing fever could never appear in any colony. He says: 

“Because young bees can go to the field, there is abso- 
lutely no reason why this would prevent them from building 
queen-cells before taking to the field. If they don’t build any 
when there is no unsealed brood, it is because they can’t, and 
not because they won't.” 

It seems to me Mr. Getaz did not understand my reason- 
ing, so I will explain. In the article mentioned above, Mr. 
Getaz says: 

“As long as the nurse-bees have all the brood to feed that 
they can attend to, they will not build queen-cells, but as soon 
as there is an insufficient amount of brood to consume all the 
food they can prepare, queen-cells are started and queens 
reared. And usually swarming follows.” 

This is exactly my opinion, only I go a step farther: it 
is a surplus of larval food prepared by the young bees in- 
stinctively, that produces the swarming impulse, which influ- 
ences all the impulses of the bees. The question is not 
whether we see a reason why the bees could build queen- 
cells, or rather queen-cups, or not, but it is, Are the circum- 
stances that way, that the impulses of the bees are driving 
to this cell-building? It is easy to see, if a worker-bee of any 
age could change from a nurse-bee to a field-bee, such a sur- 
plus of nurse-bees, or rather of larval food, could never ap- 
pear, and consequently no swarming impulse. It is true these 
young bees, before becoming field-bees, could build queen- 
cells, but as no surplus of murse-bees could come up in a 
sufficient degree, the impulse for this cell-building will not 
appear. If the young bee could change her occupation, if she 
can’t find employment in her regular one, such a state of un- 
employed nurses were impossible, consequently no swarming 
impulse would appear. 

Now a few words in reply to another assertion of Mr. 
Getaz. He says: “If they [the bees] don’t build any [queen- 
cells] when there is no unsealed brood, it is because they 
can’t, and not because they won't.” 

If we talk about regular swarming, the bees build queen- 
cups and the queen will lay eggs in them. These queen-cups 
can be built whether unsealed. brood is in the hive or not. But 
the caged queen can’t lay eggs in them, consequently swarm- 
ing is prevented. Further, the bees won’t build queen-cells 
over larve, if they were present, because the queen, too, is 
present. They would do it if the queen were removed entirely 
and such cells must be cut out at proper time, if such a plan 
is used for preventing swarming. When I said the swarming 
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impulse could not appear if the young bees of any age could 
become field-bees to their liking, I had not in mind Mr. G.’s 
colony with the caged queen, but any regular colony which is 
strong enough for swarming under favorable circumstances, 
consequently the above assertion of Mr. Getaz is entirely out 
of place. 

The fact is, that swarming is actually prevented if the 
queen is caged so many days that the colony is without un- 
sealed brood for at least 4 days; and that this manipulation 
is not as successful if the queen is released sooner, I explain 
in another way 

As long as the queen is caged the bees can’t swarm; 
probably the swarming impulse is incited already and the bees 
will build queen-cups, but the queen can’t lay eggs in them. 
The desire to swarm is increasing in the colony all the time; 
on the 10th day all the brood will be sealed and a large num- 
ber of nurse-bees and many empty cells are present. On the 
14th day the queen is released and will lay eggs in these 
empty cells; this will soon give the nurse-bees some employ- 
ment, nevertheless the queen may lay eggs in queen-cups. A 
swarm would follow in this case, as soon as the first queen- 
cell is nearly sealed, but this can’t be earlier than 8 or 9 days 
after the queen is released. When the queen was released the 
youngest larva was 14 days old; now, 8 or 9 days later this 
same bee has been out of the cell 1 or 2 days, and no more 
young bees are gnawing out, but many larve are to be fed. 
Such circumstances are just contrary to that which causes the 
swarming impulse, consequently all swarming is given up, if 
it is not so a few days earlier. 

On the contrary, if the queen is released earlier, young 
bees are still gnawing out of the cells in the regular number 
at a time when a queen-cell is advanced enough for swarm- 
ing, consequently a surplus of larval food may still be pro- 
duced under some circumstances, and a swarm is the conse- 
quence. 

Unper Wuat Circumstances CaN Very Younc Bees Work 
AFIELD? 


The editorial note, and the note of Dr. C. C. Miller, on 
page 209, induce me to say a few words more in my con- 
troversy with Mr. Getaz about explaining the swarming im- 
pulse, or rather, the fact that a colony of bees will not swarm 
if the queen is caged or removed during such a length of 
time that the colony is without unsealed brood at least 4 days. 
Mr. Getaz thinks that during these 4 days the young bees, 
having no brood to nurse, will become field-bees. My opinion 
is that this is an error, and I explain the fact in an other way. 


Now, Dr. C. C. Miller, F. Greiner, and others, have found 
by experiments that bees much less than 16 days old can be- 
come field-bees, if in a colony no old bees are present at all, 
but some brood to be fed. I know that such cases were 
observed, and H. von Buttel-Reepen in Germany, too, reports 
such cases. But these are exceptional variations of the in- 
stinct, and not the rule. Any animals in defending their young 
will do some things which they never would do under any 
other circumstances. A hen with young chickens, for instance, 
will attack a dog or a cat, and even men, if they come near 
her. I have seen a cock attacking a buzzard for defense of 
the young chickens. These cases reported by Dr. Miller and 
others seem to me are similar ones—are exceptions, which are 
very interesting, but do not prove very much against the rule. 
If we accept this conception of Dr. Miller’s observation we 
see that he as well as Baron Berlepsch may be correct. In 
Berlepsch’s experiment no brood was present, and therefore 
no variation of the inherited instinct. 


I will mention another fact. If we remove a colony to 
another stand in the same apiary it will lose all the field- 
bees; young bees of all ages, honey and pollen are present, 
nevertheless in some cases the eggs and the youngest larve 
are destroyed by the bees in such colonies, especially if the 
colony held a play-spell a short time before its stand was 
changed. I have known this for many years, and Mr. Alex- 
ander mentioned this fact in the bee-papers a short time ago, 
and has, for this reason, recommended another way of in- 
crease. The reason is that such colonies having no field-bees 
can get no water, and can not prepare larval-food without 
water. The proper remedy is to give a comb filled with water 
to such colonies. If it would be the rule, or so very easy, 
that young bees of any age can become field-bees, we should 
think the oldest at least would fly out at once and would 
gather this necessary water, but they do not. 

__ Now, granted that under some exceptional circumstances, 
if young larve are to be nursed, young bees can become field- 
bees, this surely will not be so in the case considered in our 
controversy. Here are conditions just contrary to those in 
Dr. Miller's case—plenty of old field-bees are present, and no 








brood to be fed at all; nothing could induce the young bees 
to go to the field except the fact that they have no occasion 
to fulfill a part of their regular duties. If the instinctively 
prepared chyle or larval-food can’t be consumed by young 
larve, this chyle is changed into wax; the young bees will 
build combs, but they will not become field-bees 


Cibolo, Tex. 
a 
How to Breed the Bee of the Future 


BY A. W. YATES. 


O obtain the best results with poultry, horses, cattle, sheep, 
etc., one must be very careful in the selection of the 
breeding stock, none but the best are used—those that 

come the nearest to the ideal only, and then “sorts and varia- 
tions” sometimes occur which, with good breeders, are always 
sent direct to the slaughter. So with bees. If we would have 
the best we must breed from the best—those that we get the 
best results from, that are gentle, whose queen is prolific and 
the bees industrious, to let nothing escape their search, and 
at the same time of singular beauty to attract the eye of the 
fancier; and to the building of a strain as near the ideal as 
it is possible to get. To accomplish this we must select the 
best queens, and the best drones, to breed from to the sacri- 
fice of all others. 

Many breeders are working for long tongues, and to this 
end may have accomplished something by crossing with the 
Cyprians, but they being an irritable race generally, and 
given to the laying-worker nuisance, are met with disfavor. 


Prof. Cook’s numerous microscopical measurements of 
the tongues of the Syrians and Cyprians, which he finds to be 
006 of an inch longer than those of the Italian, would be so 
much in their favor, if it were not for their temper, but the 
apiarist dislikes, when opening a hive, to have a small swarm 
seem to race to see which one will get at him first. 


The Italian, by constant care and choice along this line, 
may be so bred, and, I think, has, to a certain extent; but the 
difference is so small that it is scarcely perceptible; yet by 
diligence and care we hope in time to achieve the end sought 
after, and if we can produce a strain of bees that will work 
as well on red clover as on white, it will increase the honey- 
production to a great extent. They combine more good points 
and fewer faults than all others, and American breeders are 
working wonders by careful selection as to color, gentleness, 
and industry. At present our own pure-bred Italian is much 
better than the ordinary bee, in that it is more prolific and 
gentle, and defends itself better against its enemies, such as 
robbers, moth-worms, etc. 

One man says, “By the way, whoever saw bees work on 
red clover?” I have, and many others have. The time is 
coming when we will see plenty of them that do. 

Domestic animals are bred by strain, and by selecting 
such animals as show the most points in the line sought after. 
Race-horses are bred from dam and sire that are both fleet 
of foot; draft horses accordingly from heavy dam and sire; 
cattle the same—if for beef, or butter, or color, or whatever 
other point is sought after, they will after a time be brought 
about, and I have faith in the long-tongued bee being secured 
after a time. We cannot expect it all at once, but we have 
one great advantage over other breeders, in that we can pro- 
duce several generations in one season. 

We must be careful to conform as nearly as possible to 
nature’s way in rearing the queen to obtain the best results 
and long life. And, by the way, I heard a man say a short 
time ago that he bought a queen that lived 6 years, as he 
did not clip her wings. I wonder how many daughters were 
reared in the same hive before he found it out! Of 7 queens 
that I know of being purchased of the same breeder two 
years ago, only two survived till the next year, and one of 
them proved to be a drone-layer the next spring; the other 
died in July. This breeder is rearing “long-lived queens with 
queenless colonies.” 

Nature’s ways are by swarming or supersedure. Is it, 
then, natural that good “long-lived queens” can be reared in 
queenless colonies? Observe a cell from a colony that has 
cast a natural swarm. See the shape and thickness of it, and 
then tear it open and see royal jelly in it—enough to feed 2 
or 3 such infants. Then try one from your queenless colony 
and see how they compare. This will tell you why 7 queens 
died before they were a year old. 

Queens are easy to get. Simply a few eggs, a queenless 
colony, and a couple of weeks’ time, and there they are. 
But what will they be good for? Much depends tpon their 
feed and care. If we simply want to rear a few queens, all 
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well and good, but if we wish to give each one a chance to 
develop to the best advantage, and equal, or excel, either 
parent, we must nourish this young opportunity to the best 
of our ability, and in so doing we shall make a distinct gain 
in this branch of our pursuit. We must solicit Dame Na- 
ture’s help, for we must first of all follow her line, or our 
craft is shipwrecked before we are out of the harbor. And 


by so doing we shall have the bee of the futur 
9 
Price of ‘“‘Quality’’ Honey Not High Enough 


BY GRANT STANLEY. 

N page 67 appears a very interesting letter from the pen 
of M. A. Gill, of Colorado, on the price of honey. He 
seems inclined to the belief that present prices are high 

enough. I believe if Mr. Gill will study the question thorough- 


ly on all sides he will take entirely different views of the 
matter. One very important question in regard to the pro- 
duction of honey he has entirely overlooked, or has failed to 
mention—a question which adjusts the price of every com- 
modity produced in this country, or in fact any other—and 
that is the amount of thought and effort placed in its produc- 


tion necessary to put it upon the market above every manner 
of reproach. 

We have been clamoring for honey of higher quality, and 
rightly so, as only by this means will we ever be able to in- 
crease its consumption. It must, indeed, be of such high 
quality that when bought even as Mr. Gill says, as a mere 
luxury, that future purchases will be made a matter of neces 
sity. But to do this certainly costs considerable thought and 
effort on the part of the bee-keeper, and the honey must be 
sold at a higher price or the producer is at a loss 


Is it not true that the producers of every known com- 
modity are continually exhausting every effort in the matter 


of quality and attractiveness in order to increase the sales of 
their product, and consequently enhance the price? I believe 
this is an inflexible rule among honest producers of all kinds, 


and if honey is to be brought before the public as it rightly 
deserves, the producers must do the same. I am afraid that if 
we should be content with present prices, and made no effort 
to better them or our product, it would not be long until 
honey would be a glut on the market; one thing is almost 
certain, it would furnish a good loop-hole for the bee-keeper 
who produces honey simply to sell, with no thought of neat 
ness or quality, to dispose of his honey at the same price as 
the producer who has catered to the wants of the consumer 


It is about time for the bee-keeper to place on the market 


that which it demands, and stop talking about educating the 
public to the use. of honey. It is well to remember that it 
is all wrong to try to educate the public in the use of an in- 
ferior article. Place your product on the market in the most 


attractive way, combined with as high a degree of quality as 
is possible to obtain, and sales will rapidly increase "and the 
price advance. : 


Mr. Gill rightly says, “What the honey market needs is 
an increased consumption of the pure article upon the tables 
of the masses.” What hinders it from being as in the days 
of the old patriarchs, a staple article of the world? Solomon 
tells us, “Eat thou honey because it is good.” There is no 


one to blame but the bee-keepers themselves; if we can put a 


little quality into the producer we will get it back in the 
product. 


We read in the papers of bee-keepers having sale for their 
honey as soon as off the hives, and in many instances at 
prices considerably above the market Why is this? Of 
course many will put up the old cry, “Locality,” but if you 
will investigate it you will find that it is only conditions which 
the bee-keeper himself has brought about, and can with a 
little energy be brought about in a great many places 

No, sir; the present prices of honey as listed are not 
high enough; we must place honey on the market of high 
quality, or it will not meet with ready sale, and an article of 
high quality cannot be offered for sale without an increase in 


price. The selling price of any commodity is always accord 
ing to the quality. Let us remember that quality is an im- 
provement, and improvement costs something. I have never 
heard of any market being overstocked with a strictly first- 
class article at any price. Nisbet, Pa 
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Conducted by Louis H. ScHoui. New Braunfels, Tex. 


Southern Bee-Keepers Awakening 


It is gratifying to know that our ‘“ bee-folks in the 
South’’ are taking an interest in ‘‘ Southern Beedom.”’ I 
learn this from the many kind and interesting letters re- 
ceived lately. Many thanks to you, brethren, andI hope 
you will write me such letters often, giving, as many of 
them received, ‘‘something you know about bees,’’ and 
what you are doing. I would be gladto hear from all our 
**Southern Beedom ”’ readers. Several have sent some nice 
suggestions and offered to co-operate in making this depart- 
ment a good one. Tothese / wish very much to express 
my feelings of gratitude, and hope that I may also be able 


to help in return. 
> ~~ a 


Texas Horsemint for Georgia 


Mr. Lovis H. ScHo_tit:—On page 141,I notice that you invite 
correspondence from all Southern bee-keepers. I am especially inter- 
ested in what you have to say about sowing seeds of honey-producing 
plants in waste places atthe right time to keep the bees busy during 
our summer dearths. In 1904, Prof. Wilmon Newell (State Ento- 
mologist of Georgia at that time) came to this county (Tattnall) toa 
Farmers’ Institute. Knowing that he was \or had been) a bee-keeper 
in Texas, I attended the Institute especially to meet him. I[ asked 
him how he thought Texas horsemint would doin this section. He 
thought it ought to do well here, and he gave me your address and 
told me to write to you to send me some of the seed. I was corres- 
ponding with W. H. Laws a little later, and I asked him about the 
horsemint seed. He replied that it was too late for him to save me 
any that season (then July), and so I did not write to you then. 

Last spring (1905) I again wrote to Mr. Laws about the horsemint 
seed. He replied that he would save me some, but I haven’t heard 
from him yet. I again wrote to hima few daysago. Do you have 
any of the seed on hand now? If not,do you know who has? I 
would very much like to try the horsemint here. I have tried other 
‘cultivated’? honey-plants here, but with very, very poor success. 
Bur and crimson clover do very well; alfalfa and sweet clover yet to 
be ** heard ”’ from. 

We need some honey-plant here that can “‘ tough it out’’ with the 
ragweed and other weeds in the fence “‘ jams,’ ditch-banks, ete. Our 
spring surplus honey-flow ends about May15. I have often wished 
that it began and ended a month later, then the colonies would have 
more time to build up strong before the first of the flow. I think 
horsemint would prolong the spring surplus flow if it would yield 
honey and the bees worked on it here. But immediately after the 
spring flow ends we generally have a “‘ plague’’ of mosquito hawks 
and some bee-paralysie to depopulate our hives, soif the flow were 
prolonged it might not be of much benefit. The mosquito hawk 
‘**plague’’ lasts about a month, when the “ hawks” suddenly disap- 
pear. H. C, BARNARD. 

Glennville, Ga., March 8. 


Horsemint has not been as plentiful of late years in the 
greater portion of our State asin former years. The dry- 
ness of our fall seasons is accountable for this, as the plant 
comes up in the fall and blooms next yearin May. Hence, 
itis not very easy to obtain seed, especially out of season, 
as the plant soon dies down in summer. The seed would 
have to be gathered before this time. I know of no place 
where some of the seed could be obtained. As the seed 
should be planted in the fall I would procure it thissummer. 

I could not say whether horsemint would do well in 
Georgia for the purpose mentiéned. It will have to be 
tried. To me, at least, it seems that sweet clover would be 
better. But we should be glad to have you make the experi- 
ment and report later. 

0 = 


Prospects for the Season of 1906 


Our bees, in most of the Southern localities, have win- 
tered well. The winter was a mild one with only occasional 
blusters—a few cold spells coming quite late this spring, 
but not doing any harm to bees south of Central Texas, and 
no reports have at this writing been received from parts 


further north. 
An abundance of bloom has prevailed. Mistletoe was 


the beginning for the bees for both honey and pollen—a 
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species of //ex or Youpon following it early in and continu- 
ing throughout January. ‘‘ Agherita,’’ or triple-leafed bar- 
berry, came in before either of the foregoing had ceased 
blooming, and continued through February and March. 
Fruit-bloom in galore, and the wild dewberry, or a common 
blackberry-vine, bloomed in profusion for nearly three 
months, and is still in bloom at this writing. The willows 
and water-elms, box-elders, the pecan-nut and walnut-trees 
along the streams with the cottonwoods and hackberry-trees, 
have all been yielding their share of pollen and some nectar. 
The oaks are just thinking it’s their time to come out, too. 
Redbud, or Judas-tree, has been in full bloom for several 
weeks, and several cultivated shrubs also. Our State 
flower—the Texas blue-bonnet, or blue-lupine—is now in 
full bloom, and the bees are bringing in loads of brightest 
red pollen from these beautiful blooms. A large number of 
other trees, shrubs and plants are going to come outin a 
short time. 

The bees are generally in good condition, especially 
where sufficient stores were left for them last fall. Several 
apiaries I have seen where the colonies were running short 
early in spring. There is quite a difference in these colo- 
nies, and those that were not held back in breeding on ac- 
count of lack of stores. 

As I have been buying bees in various sections this 
winter and early spring, I have had occasion to examine 
the brood-nests of many colonies. Brood-rearing was going 
on in December, and in some yards strong colonies had as 
many as 8 combs of brood in January. In two yards visited 
in February it was not uncommon to find brood (sealed) in 
the upper stories, and new drones were plentiful. I have 
been rearing queens since two months ago. 

The prospects in most parts of the South are quite 
favorable for a good season, although it is too early to know 
yet. Itis somewhat dry in some localities, and some good 
rains are needed. Dry weather, however, is much more 
preferred in March and April, as the mesquite-tree—our 
main source—comes into bloom, and rain injures it very 
easily. It yields betterin a dry season also, provided a 
good season is in the ground from the fall and winter rains, 
as these trees live upon the sap stored upin their trunks. 
Consequently rain now, and followed by dry weather during 
our mesquite yield, is to be wished for. 


TT 2 


The Order of the Brood-Nest 


If we examine a regular brood-nest in spring we shall 
observe that it has a globular form, or nearly so, altered 
only by outside influences. Around this brood of all ages 
we see cells filled with pollen, forming a shell, as it were, 
about the brood, and outside of this pollen-shell the honey 
isstored. This arrangement is maintained under all cir- 
cumstances as long as possible, and is according to the 
nature of the bees. The brood-nest, with the queen in it, is 
the all-attracting magnet. All the food gathered outside 
by the field-bees is stored as near as possible to the brood- 
nest. 

As the pollen is the material from which the body of 
the bee is built up, and as it is the material most needed for 
nourishing the brood, it is placed next to the brood, where 
the young bees, which are the nurses, can always take it ; 
and this is of much importance for the development of the 
colony. If pollen is far away from the brood-nest, quite 
often it is not used at all, and the bees are bound to remove 
it afterward when it is spoiled and unfit for consumption. 
If the bee-keeper knows the purpose and importance of this 
order he will not destroy it to the disadvantage of the bees 
and of his own success. Nevertheless, some hives are con- 
structed in such a way that this order can not be preserved. 
With small frames the growing brood-nest crowds out the 
honey and the pollen from the center combs, and some bee- 
keepers think they have gained thereby a great advantage, 
while, in fact, a part of the brood, at least, is not sufficiently 
nourished for want of pollen, and on the ends of the brood- 
nest the pollen accumulates in cells which would be used 
for brood. This pollen in the outside combs means so much 
vitality and energy robbed from the coming generation of 
bees. ’ 

This order gives some hints as to the surplus arrange- 
ments. If a colony of bees could expand the combs in 
every direction the honey would be stored around the brood- 
nest, and the bee-keeper would have to take the honey from 
all four sides and from the top. For practical purposes we 
put the supers on top; and to force the honey into them we 
have to squeeze the brood-nest from the other sides. If all 
the honey gathered should go into the supers, the brood- 





chamber would have to be of such a size that every cell 
would be occupied with brood. That this is an arrange- 
ment quite contrary to the nature of the bees, the bees 
themselves show apparently. In such a smail brood-cham- 
ber they rather diminish the brood, but store some honey in 
it, nevertheless. The smart bee-keeper then says, ‘‘My 
queens do not lay more than so and so much,”’ and contracts 
the brood-nest still more. The small brood-chambers have 
the disadvantage that the colonies will not develop to such 
a strength as they would in large brood-chambers. On the 
other hand, we know that the bees are slow in commencing 
work in the supers if they have already stored some honey 
in the brood-chamber. The comb-honey producer chooses, 
of two evils, the lesser one. For this reason I invented my 
method of comb-honey production, by which this dilemma 
is avoided, and which I described in Gleanings 6 years ago. 
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Conducted by Moruey Pettit, Villa Nova, Ont. 








*“ Had It In for Him ’—Hershiser Bottom-Board 


The Afterthinker has ‘‘ snuffed’”’ (page 33), the Buffalo 
bottom-board man has “‘ sniffed’’ (page 73), the ‘* Southern 
Beedomite’’ has challenged (page 140), and ‘‘ Betwixt & 
Between ” has issued warning notes of caution. . 

Wonder if it isn’t time for the ‘‘ Frozen Canuck” to 
thaw out a bit and eat some of them. ‘‘ Betwixt & Be- 
tween ’’ would do for breakfast if ye editor had not so sooth- 
ingly patted the bear on the head (page 180). The South- 
erner’s kindly smile has rendered him invulnerable, and the 
aAfterthinker has already brought in the soup (page 214), so 
we shall proceed to dine on a 


HERSHISER BorromM-Boarp—(See page 73). 


Yes, Isee many advantages in the Hershiser bottom- 
board, and see what a long article we got from Mr. H. by 
picking holes in it. But no matter how highly I esteem 
any implement or method, I can never say with Mr. H., “‘It 
presents to me not a single disadvantage.”’ The Pettit sys- 
tem of ventilating with wedges between hive and bottom- 
board, and openings at top of super certainly has wedges 
which are “‘ extra parts,’’ but it does not havea bulky box un- 
der the hive. In my system of tiering up I like the hives near 
the ground, so that Ican work comfortably over the top of 
a 3-story or 4-story extracting-hive. I understand that the 
Hershiser bottom-board is a “‘ stand” as well, but rather too 
expensive to rest flat on the damp ground. The Holter- 
mann portico is equally usefulin checking robbing, and 
has the further advantage of holding a storm-door in spring. 


In the cellar the Hershiser bottom-board has the marked 
disadvantage of taking up enough extra room to cut 
out about one hive in every pile. As regards confining 
bees to the hive in the cellar, I recognize a point of differ- 
ence which may, or may not, bear on the case. Mine were 
confined to the portico with ‘‘wedged’’ entrance, but no 
other opening to allow a possible current of air across the 
bottom-board, and the space underneath the combs is 
greater in the Hershiser hive than in mine. Whether these 
factors would alter the result is worth testing. 


Where mine were thus confined with portico screens, 
there were always some bees on the screen trying to get 
out, and making enough noise to be heard all over the cel- 
lar. I did not say they all wanted to go out, because some 
had asked that privilege; but ‘‘the school’’ was so quiet 
otherwise that such a request from a few disturbed the 
thoughts of the others. They were not like Mr. Hershiser’s 
‘* school children ’’—‘* so accustomed to humming and buzz- 
ing that such sounds have ceased to irritate them.’ 


To be sure, where bees are reported to be successfully 
wintered under machine shops; in cellars where the tem- 
perature runs away upor away down ; in above-ground re- 
positories, and other places quite unorthodox, one must 
broaden one’s views on the requirements of good wintering. 
But it seems to me a great many of us are too easily satis- 
fied, and it might pay to buy, dig or rent a cellar where the 
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ives could be moved in from the out-yards, set down a few 
veeks to be sure the bees get a good flight, then carried 
lown and quietly piled up and kept cool and quiet all win- 
ter. Have a good system of ventilation—a stove for severe 
weather; and why not a “‘cold-storage’’ arrangement for 
ice when necessary to keep temperature below 45 degrees ? 

For those who can not see their way to provide a spe- 
cially arranged cellar, and there is danger of ‘‘ runaway 
furmaces,”’ etc., it might be worth while trying Mr. Her- 
shiser’s bottom-boards ; but as his bees have had sucha 
severe test this winter, it will be interesting to hear from 
1im when they come tothe commencement of the honey- 
low, as to their condition. 


ee oe 


J. L. Byer and Family 


Canadian Beedom has often clipped with interest and 
profit from the writings of ‘‘ York County Bee-Keeper,”’ in 
the Canadian Bee Journal. We have much pleasure now in 
presenting a group picture of himself and family, and in- 
troducing them to our readers. In the front row are Mrs. 





J. L. BYER AND FAMILY 


Byer, Baby Walter, age 1 year; Annie, 7 years; and Mary, 
9 years. The two‘ boys’’in the back row are Edwin, 11 
years, and Mr. J. L. Byer (age not piven). 

In response to a request for the photograph shown here- 
with, Mr. Byer wrote: 


Deak FRIEND Pettit :—Your letter just to hand’ Honestly, in re- 
gard to a sketch of my bee-keeping life, Ican think of nothing of im- 
portance more than what I sent Mr. Craig. 

As to “ fads” or ‘‘ hobbies,’’ why, [ used to have hundreds of 
them, but, bless you, they have disappeared, one by one, until now | 
can hardly think of anything worthy those names. While I have 
learned to distinguish -the queen-bee from the workers, as well as to 
master other minor but necessary details of bee-keeping, yet, as I look 
back over my bee-keeping life, one fact above all others stands out 
pre-eminently,and it is this: That after rubbing up against other 
bee-keepers through the medium of conventions and bee-papers, I find 
at the present time that I do not know half as much about bee-keeping 
as I thought Iknew 10 years ago, when | first contemplated taking up 
the business for a living. J. L. Brer. 

Markham, Ont. 





We copy the following from the Canadian Bee Journal : 


FRIEND Craic:—Replying to your request for a brief outline of 
my bee-keeping experience, I would say that I was brought up on the 
farm, and with the exception of time spent in learning telegraphy 
when about 19 years of age, have followed no other pursuit but bee- 
keeping. Disliking indoor work, I gave up the notion of telegraphy 
and returned to the work on the farm. 

While my grandfather and ‘my great uncle, who lived near us, 
were successful bee-keepers, and I had the benefit of their experience, 
yet I never contemplated taking up bee-keeping for a living until 
about 10 years ago, when I came into possession of a swarm of bees. | 
immediately contracted ‘‘ bee-fever’’ in its most virulent form, and 
that fall bought 25 colonies, giving my note for 12 months. Visible 
assets: A No. 1 wife; baby boy of same quality; and 25 colonies of 
bees (to be paid for from proceeds of the honey they would gather the 
next season). 

As the most of you know, I depend solely upon bee-keeping for a 


living. Asto how we have succeeded, I can best illustrate by the 
following 

An Englishman, who lived near us for a number of years, in 
speaking of the advantages of Canada over the ‘‘ Old Sod,’’ used to 


say that ‘‘ he had done remarkably well since coming to Canada. He 
had nothing when he landed here 40 years ago, and he had held his 
own; he had the same yet.’”’ Yet I believe, on looking at the picture, 
the most skeptical will agree with me, that in some respects, at least, 
we have more than ‘“‘ held our own.’”’ In fact, it is with pardonable 
pride that I venture to say we have *‘ done remarkably well.’’ 

We produce extracted honey almost exclusively. I have no space 
to give methods, and suspect the fraternity are better without them, 
anyway. As to hives I! use, least said about them the better. Cana- 
dian Bee Journal readers would only laugh at meif I told them, and 
you know, Mr. Editor, I am awfully sensitive! 

Just a word more and I must close in order to catch the mail. I 
would call special attention of our friend of *‘ Canadian Beedom,”’ as 
well as some others, that in using the pronoun ‘*‘ we,’’ I refer to my 
** best half’? and myself. Mrs. Byer is an adept in the use of the 
honey-knife, and zan take the ‘‘ peelings’’ off a comb of honey as 
quickly and neatly as any ope whoever came under my notice. “A 
word to the wise is sufficient.’ J BYER. 


nnn --- eE 


Propolized Rags as Smoker-Fuel 


When I see old propolis rags, dead grass, or other pow- 
erful smoker-producers suggested for dealing with vicious 
bees, as on page 137, it makes me think how easy it is to 
quarrel with the dumb animals, or insects, we have under 
us. They must be controlled, of course, but in order to con- 
trol them to the best advantage one must control oneself 
first. 

After writing the above, I noticed the sequel (page 209), 
and am more convinced than ever that ‘‘J. G.’’ must have 
really quarreled with those bees. 


i ee 


Always Preparing in Bee-Work 


The work in the apiary is a constant round of prepara- 
tory work for future results, and it is with bees as with 
every other kind of stock, to-morrrow never comes. 

For some unaccountable reason the idea prevails that 
bees need little attention and no thought. It is true there 
is nothing in the animal kingdom that gives a greater re- 
turn for the effort expended than the honey-bee, but that 
effort must be well. intelligently and timely applied.—E. H. 
DEWEY, in the Prairie Farmer. 


ee eee 


Two “ Notes” from The Globe 


The Globe has ‘‘ Notes on Bees,’’ of which the following 
are two: 

If there is white bread being carried out of the hive something is 
wrong. 

I would suspect that conditions were not normal. 


In rearing drones, full frames of drone-comb can be had by fillin 
the frame with drone-foundation. Insert a frame of this in the b - 
nest of any colony. It will readily be occupied by the queen. 


Plenty of drone-comb is usually present without going 


to that expense. 
> 2 


To Make Us Think 


We submit the following just to make us all think : 


He—Wise men hesitdte—only fools are certain. 
She—Are you sure? 

He—‘‘I am quite certain of it.” 

Then she laughed—Kansas City Independent. 
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Conducted by Emma M. Wixson, Marengo, II1. 








Keeping Dry Combs from Moths With Gasoline 


On page 87, C. S. Guernsey says, ‘‘ I never saw any in- 
structions in the books or papers for keeping dry combs 
from moths by the use of gasoline.’’ If he will look on page 
437 (1902), under ‘‘ Bee-Keeping for Women,” he will find 
something about it. 

Ashe may not have this number, and as additional 
light is there given, it may be well to reproduce the follow- 
ing: 

Dr, Miller had been reading to me about the fumes of gasoline 
being effectual. I did not have much faith in the fumes of gasoline, 
but I did have a good deal of faith in the gasoline itself. So, without 
consulting Dr. Miller, I concluded to experiment a little. I had about 
50 combs that were wormy. Some of them had full-grown worms, 
some about half-size, and some just commencing work, so I felt I had 
a good chance to experiment. 

I took a bottle of gasoline and a small oil-can, such as is usually 
used about a sewing machine, as my outfit. [ filled the oil-can with 
gasoline and was ready for work. I inspected each comb carefully, 
and whenever I saw the least suspicion of worms I squirted the cells 
full of gasoline from the oil-can. It was very quickly and easily done, 
and was most effectual even on the verylarge worms. I treated the 
whole 50 combs, and was sorry afterwards that I had not kept track 


> the time it took me, as I was surprised to see how quickly it was 
one. 


I felt sure it was a success as faras killing the worms was con- 
cerned, but I had a little misgiving as to the effect the gasoline might 
have upon thecombs, and as to what the bees would have to say about 
accepting them after they had been so treated. Iam happy to say 
that the combs were not. injured in the least by the gasoline, and the 
bees made no objection to accepting them, so I am inclined to think it 
a pretty good way to treat them. Of course, one must be very careful 
not to use gasoline anywhere near a fire, as it is very inflammable. 


When wax-worms are full-grown they are very hard to 
kill. The fumes of burning sulphur, even when very 
strong, seem to leave them in good health. It isa question 
how large a worm might be killed by being enclosed in the 
fumes of gasoline. But when the gasoline itself is squirted 
upon them there is no question in the case. , 


We are sometimes instructed to dig the larger worms 
out of their burrows with a wire-nail. It is much easier to 
squirt the gasoline upon them, and it does the work just as 
thoroughly. 
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No Winter Losses—Turpentine to Get Rid of Ants 


As this is the first day of March, and we now feel quite 
secure from winter losses, I thought I would report our suc- 
cessful wintering. Out of 75 colonies (with 10 rather light 
in stores in the fall) we, so far, have lost but 1 colony. 
There have been very few dead bees carried out of the hives 
the present winter, and I verily believe that some colonies 
have bred and reared young bees throughout the winter 
months, as the weather has been very mild at times, and 
young bees seemed to be trying their wings in front of the 
hives. 

On pleasant days I have fed the bees by distributing 
canaille (coarse flour) on top of the hives, and they rolled it 
up like pollen on their busy little legs, and carried it off 
quite greedily, We now find them going to the woods to 
work on cottonwood and elm buds. 


Please tell the gentleman who mentioned having caught 
6 swarms of bees in decoy hives, that here is a gentle-woman 
(?) who, with the aid of mascule climbers, caught 26 abscond- 
ing swarms from the neighboring vicinity, and we have 
them yet. Many of them proved to be prime swarms and 
great honey-gatherers. Some were 5-banded Italians, and 
others a kind of black bee. One colony in particular gave 
us 4 supers of fine honey in 1904. We had very little sur- 
plus honey last season. 

I read somewhere about the ants being such a menace to 
bees in the South, as they also are in. Nebraska. A good 
remedy is to apply turpentine along the seams and in their 
run-ways (with a common stiff feather), One application 
proves effectual in most cases. They don’t wait to be told 





to pdck up and go; they simply just “‘ get up and git,’’ and 

take their larve with them. The bees pay littleor no atten- 

tion to the turpentine, unless it happens to touch them. 
Williams, Nebr., March 1. Mrs. Jas. LAMB. 


You are to be congratulated on your successful winter- 
ing. Lookout, however, that they have plenty of stores 
until your main harvest comes. 

Caught 26 stray swarms! That, alone, is a good sum- 
mer’s work. The brother with his 6 will please take a back 


seat. ~ 
Nir. Hasty's 
Cfterthoughts 


The ‘‘ Old Reliable’ as seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. Hasty, Sta. B. Rural, Toledo, Ohio. 























Helpful Bees—Milkweed Pollen 


That was an interesting observation of Mr. Suddith’s, 
when he saw the guards on the alighting-board acting like 
jockeys grooming a horse in pulling off the milkweed pollen 
from the feet of incoming bees. That’s just so as it ought 
to be—make themselves useful, as well as “‘ sassy ’’ and in- 
quisitorial. If there was only a kind of domestic dog for a 
guard at our thresholds that would clean off the feet of 
‘*we’uns’’ when we come in, how swift all the sisters would 
be to purchase a pup! Page 185. 


Control of Swarming? 


Absolute-control-of-the-swarming problem, is it now? 
And yet most of us are not shouting or dancing around in 
glee! Strange creatures, we! Still I guess we are waiting 
with a tolerable amount of interest to hear the particulars 
from Mr. Davenport. Shall we realize upon our newly- 
born hopes—or have we been listening to the claims of a 
patent medicine? Page 186. 


Crowding Out the Queen 


C. P. Dadant mentions again a difficulty which we often 
read of. Bees put somé new honey in nearly every cell and 
the queen has nowhere to lay. Now, lam not by any means 
saying that the brethren need not look out for this—let 
them be duly careful—but in my location, with my strain of 
bees, it is an empty bug-a-boo, 1am well convinced. My 
bees are well settled German-Italian hybrids. They will 
clear room for the queen if she wants it—and if the brood- 
nest is too small it’s the queen that’s to, blame. With a 
strain of bees more inclined to disregard the queen’s wishes 
naturally the trouble would be worse—and also worse in 
heavy and long-continued honey-flows than in the’ short 
and moderate ones of a none-too-good location. 

Yes, if you buy a tremendous lot of hives, and very 
earnestly want a lot of bees to swarm, they may improve 
that occasion to say, ‘‘ This is our off year.”’ If you want 
to be sure of increase you must of course make it artificially. 
And Mr. D. is shrewd. and wise to use for artificial increase 
those colonies that would not have yielded much surplus 
anyway—and especially wise in insisting that they have 
queens given them of the best parentage instead of being 
allowed to rear theirown. Page 187. 


Buying, Selling, and Eating Honey 


That wasa wise saying of C. W. Dayton’s, where he 
said: ‘‘ People like to buy honey, but do not like to have it 
sold to them.’’ Nice to take that saying in the opposite 
direction, too. I don’t like to sell honey, but I like to have 
people come aud buy it of me, 

And so the landlady and the hired girl didn’t agree. 
Fear of adulteration with sugar—else the boarders’ eating 
it too fast—stopped the consumption of honey at one board- 
ing house. Page 188. 


Honey-Yielding Plants of Texas 


Mr. Scholl did a good job for Texas (and how much we 
all need the same for our own localities) in that botanical 
list of honey-yielding plants. Represents the observations 
of six years, it seems. It does notclaim to be complete. 
Should have the color and appearance of each kind of pol- 
len. Desirable to have the color and quality of each kind 
of honey; but thatis sucha difficult.problem when minor 
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supplies are considered that for a long time to come we may 
have to be content with knowing about the honey of the 
the species that yield large surplus. Guesses are somewhat 
better than nothing in that particular matter. If the visits 
of other insects show that there is nectar, and the bees pay 
no attention to it, we have pretty good indication that the 
quality is not first-class. Take for example the northern 
plant, Scrophularia nodosa, carpenter’s square. Abundant 
nectar can usually be seen in its cups; and sometimes bees 
gather it, but quite often they let it entirely alone. In this 
case the amount of nectar visible is so large that it can not 
be that they can get ahead faster at something else—must 
be that (according to their judgment) it is pretty poor. Get- 
ting every last one of the honey-plants of any locality is 
not nearly so important as full and reliable information 
about those you do get. 

_ Several of the bits of information collected are of spe- 

cial interest. Not true that lindens fail to yield in Texas. 
Sorry to see that the goldenrods are no better there than 
they are here. Sad that an abundant plant of national dis- 
tribution should be of special value in such limited locali- 
ties. And the prickly pear getsa black eye for yielding 
abundant honey of rank flavor. Glad to see that my old 
and departed friend, the blue lupine, gets a good honey- 
mark. The surprise of the list is the prominence of the 
oaks. I had supposed the oaks to be of practically no ac- 
count for honey, except an occasional big yield from frozen 
leaves under the stimulus of succeeding warm weather. 
Wonder if Mr. Scholl could have been deceived by that. .I 
have seen oat-stubble, after the oats were cut, exude enor- 
mous quantities of sweet juice; but it would be hardly fair 
to class the oat as a honey-plant on that account. 
_  Ithink it might be well to have an addendum list also 
in which all should be named in the order of flowering. One 
name, and that the commonest one, might suffice in such a 
list. Pages 189-192. 
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4, Doctor Willers 
J Question - Box 
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Send questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
or to Dr. C. C. Mruuer, Marengo, II). 


t Dr. Miller does not answer Questions by mail. 











Doubtless a Case of Bee-Diarrhea 


I send you a piece of comb from a colony that died in the cellar 
the past week (March 26). The piece of comb is froma colony that 
I transferred last summer from a box-hive, and the biggest part of the 
combs looked like this piece. Is this comb diseased? This colony 
has had more dead bees in front of their hive this winter than any 
other colony in the cellar, and last fall they acted as if they were 
affected with paralysis. Do you think it is dangerous to use the hive 
and combs for bees again this spring? Iowa. 


ANSWER.—There is no appearance of disease about the comb, and 
you need have no hesitation about using the hive and combs again. 
The disease of which bees generally die in winter is diarrhea, but that 
is not a disease that will be conveyed by the comb to a colony placed, 
the following season, in hives or on combs left by a colony killed by 
it. It is nothing strange that more dead bees were found in front of 
this hive, because more of the bees in that hive were dying, and most 
likely dying of diarrhea. 





Controlling Swarming and Increase—Comb Honey and 
Excluders—‘*‘Appendix’”’ to ‘Forty Years’’ 


1. What method have you used for controlling swarming and in- 
crease during the past two seasons? 

2. In working for comb honey without queen-excluders, are you 
not troubled wiih pollen in the sections? 

3. When you write the “‘ Appendix ”’ to the forthcoming edition 
of your ‘‘ Forty Years Among the Bees,” will it be sold separately to 
those who have the old edition? West VIRGINIA. 


ANSWERS.—1. This has been the program generally: As soon as 
the possibility of swarming is suspected, a few of the strongest colo- 
nies are examined to see if cells are started. If none are found in 
these strongest ones, then it isn’t necessary to examine the rest. As 
soon as any are found, then all colonies are examined for cells every 10 
daysorso. If only eggs are found in queen-cells, they are destroyed, 
and nothing more, for sometimes it happens that when these eggs are 
destroyed the colony gives up further attempt at swarming. Indeed, 


—— 








it sometimes happens that eggs may be found: every 10 days for 2 or 3 
times, and then the bees give it up for the season. Generally, how- 
ever, the next visit will show larve half-grown in cells. When any- 
thing more than eggs or very young larve are found, they are de- 
stroyed, then the queen is removed, and the colony is left queenless 
for about 10 says. Then there is given to the colony a queen, and if it 
is a laying queen of the current season’s rearing, there is no thought 
of further swarming for theseason. It isn’t quite so sure if an older 
queen is given, although the chances for swarming are so few that it 
is hardly worth while to pay further attention. If a queen is better 
than the average, that queen will probably be keptin a‘nucleus during 
the 10 days her colony is queenless, and then returned. Sometimes a 
colony swarms when no one is by, and in that case the colony is found 
queenless at next visit, and a queen is given to it, as nearly as can be 
judged, 10 days after it has become queenless. Of course, all queen- 
cells are destroyed at the end, as well as at the beginning, of the 10 
days queenlessness in all cases. 

This plan is more troublesome than merely shaking swarms, but 
it yields more honey per colony, and I think more for the amount of 
labor. 

2. No; but I might be troubled that way if I didn’t fill sections 
with foundation. If there isn’t plenty of drone-comb in the brood- 
chamber, and only small starters in the sections, then the queen is 
likely to go up to lay in drone-cells in sections, and that will bring 
pollen in the sections. I don’t mean that I never have pollen or brood 
in sections, but that it is so rare that it wouldn’t be worth while to use 
excluders. 

3. I don’t know; that’s a matter with the publisher. [{ Yes, we 
will be able to furnish the *‘ Appendix ”’ for 10 cents, postpaid.—Eb. | 


Hives in Long Rows and Sunflower Shade—Tar-Paper 
for Hive-Covering 


1. I have a bee-yard where I can put hivesin long rows, with no 
shade. How would it do to have the hive-rows 15 feet apart, and 
plant a mammoth sunflower about a foot south of the entrance of the 
hive for shade, and keep the bottom leaves trimmed off? Clipped 
queens could climb up the sunflowers. 

2. Would you advise covering the hives with tar-paper for spring 
protection? Iowa. 


ANswers.—1. It wouldn’t make the very best shade, but it would 
be better than none. Better not do very much clipping of leaves. At 
any rate, wait till the plants are well grown before you trim up any, 
for those lower leaves help to make strong growth. ~ 

2. Likely tarred paper is as good as anything elee. 


—_* 
—— 


Starting With Bees—Sweet Clover 





I have been taking the American Bee Journal something over a 
year, and I am getting in the bee-notion. Perhaps the Italian bee- 
fever would be nearer the real thing. Iam going to begin with the 8- 
frame dovetailed hive. Now, like all beginners, I want to ask a lot of 
questions that likely have been answered three or four times the last 
year. I haven’t had anything todo with the honey-bee for over 30 
years, and then I was about 6 years old, but I remember that warm 
summer day yet! There is no one near here that keeps bees, so I will 
have to get them from a distance. 

1. Iam in Northern Minnesota. Does it make any difference 
whether I get bees from the Southern States, or .would it be better to 
get them as near home as possible? 

2. What is the best to start with, a colony, or less? 

3. I see a good many seem to think sweet clover is a good honey- 
plant. Where can | get the seed? MINNESOTA. 


ANSWERS.—1. Better get them as near home as possible. Trans- 
portation from any distance south would be more than the cost of the 
bees. If you can’t do any better, get black bees in box-hives, and 
then you can transfer and Italianize. 

2. It will be better to start with two full colonies. Of course you 
can start with less than a colony, by getting a 3-frame nucleus, but it 
will take more time for it to build up. 

3. You ought to find it advertised in this Journal. 


<-> 


Increasing a Nucleus—Placing a Doolittle Feeder 





1. I have purchased a 3-frame nucleus. Will you tell me just how 
I must proceed to increase this two or three fold the coming season. 
Please give me the method in detail. Do not refer me to some standard 
work, but give me the process step by step. 

2. I wish to feed some colonies I have bought and which are light 
in stores. In using the Doolittle feeder where in the hive shall I put 
it—as an outside frame, or in the center of the hive? Iowa. 


ANsSwErs.—1l. My good friend, I’m afraid you misapprehend the 
purpose and scope of this department. It is intended to supplement, 
not to supplant, the teachings of the text-books. Every little while a 
fresh set of beginners enters the American Bee Journal family, and 
each of them needs to know all that he would get from a good book of 
instruction in bee-keeping. If he is not to be referred to any standard 
work, butis told in this department all he needs to know, several 
numbers of the Journal will be filled. Then when another set 
starts in the same thing must be told over in, and after you have 
been a subscriber for several years you’ll be likely to object to so much 
repetition, won’t you? Of course it would be a nice thing for each be- 
ginner so long as he isa beginner, but after he has been a beginner 
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for some time it will not be profitable to find his favorite journal filled 
with old stuff that he already knows all about, while there is so much 
that is fresh and new. So Iam sure you will pardon me if I do not go 
into detail so fully as under other circumstances I might be glad to do, 
and answer in a few lines what might occupy pages. ; 

The first thing you will probably need to do after establishing 
your nucleus in a full-sized hive, will be to exercise no little patience 
to keep from meddling with it too much. It simply needs to grow, 
and if you have furnished it with frames filled with worker-foundation 
and abundance of food till a bountiful supply is offered in the fields, 
that’s all it will ask of you. Very likely, after the population has 
doubled, you will begin to think it is time to be doing something by 
way of making a start in another hive. Don’t youdo it. Wait till 
you have brood in at least 6 frames, the hive well filled with bees. For 
by the time 6 frames are filled with brood the population will havea 
good deal more than doubled. 

More than one way may now be followed. The quickest way will 
be to make two 2-frame nuclei, and give to each a laying queen. But 
as you may not want to buy the queens, and especially as it will give 
you more practise, I’ll give a way that will be very likely to suit: 
Take 2 of the frames that contain brood and 1 of the outside frames 
that contains little or no brood together with the adhering bees and 
the queen. Put these ina hive on a new stand, and plug up the en- 
trance with grass or leaves. Open the entrance in about two days, if 
the bees have not already dug it open. A week later let the hives 
swap places. That’s all, if you only want to double. 

If you think the season sufficiently favorable to warrant further 
increase, divide the queenless colony in two parts, putting one part in 
a new hive on a new stand, and fastening the bees in for 2or 3 days. 
See that each part has a good queen-cell, located where it will be well 
protected by the bees. Of course, the vacant space in each hive must 
be filled out with frames filled with foundation. : 

2. Don’t think of dividing the brood-nest, but put it next to the 
first frame that contains brood at one side. 
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Natural Swarming—8-Frame and 10-Frame Hives 


Iam just reading your book, entitled ‘‘ Forty Years Among the 
Bees,’’ and have never been so interested in a book before, although I 
have read a great many from Jules Verne to Thackeray. 


I am a beginner in bee-cultre, and am very much interested. I 
notice you dislike natural swarming, yet use and recommend 8-frame 
hives. Yet the ‘‘A BCof Bee Culture” says large hives are apt to 
be non-swarmers. I am ina section of the country where it is profit- 
able, if at all, to run for comb honey instead of extracted. 

CONNECTICUT. 


AXNSwWER.—It is true that large hives are less given to swarming 
than small ones, and it is certainly true that [ dislike natural swarm- 
ing. In effect, however, I’m limited to an 8-frame hive. You will 
understand the matter better if you again refer to ‘‘ Forty Years 
Among the Bees,” page 113, also last paragraph of page 130. Before 
surplus receptacles are given, no queen is ever limited as to room. 
She has even more room than a 10-frame hive. When she has filled all 
the room in 8 frames, she is given a second story, and it is nothing 
strange for her to occupy 10 or more frames—in rare cases 15 frames. 
So she isn’t much crowded, is she? When it comes time to put on 
supers. one story is taken away, and 8 of the best frames of brood are 
left. That limits the room of the queen, but the bees are not limited 
for room, for super-room is given in abundance. 


I think [ can do better at producing comb honey by this means 
than I would if I allowed 10 brood-frames all the time. Then there’s 
the advantage—no small one—of the lighter hives and supers to 
handle. But no one should adopt the 8-frame hive unless he knows 
he will give close attention to his bees. For a very large number of 
bee-keepers a 10-frame hive is much safer—less danger of starvation in 
winter. Andit is only right to say that for years I used 10-frame 
hives and harvested good crops of comb honey. 
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Chicago is likewise the great prod- 
uce center, and commission houses here 
are remitting millions of dollars an- 
nually to the farmers direct. By the 
plan proposed, the farmer can have this 
placed to his deposit and receive the 
credit notice from the bank. 

Chicago is also the great grain mar- 
ket and the same rule applies in that 
case. 

This mail order banking proposition 
is best explained through the litera- 
ture the Ravenswood Exchange Bank, 
of Chicago, Ill., which will be sent to 
anyone asking for it. 

The Ravenswood Exchange Bank is 
composed of men who have had agri- 
cultural experience and are familiar 
with the requirements of the farmer 
along banking lines. The president, 
Mr. Louis P. Scoville, under whose di- 
rect supervision the mail order busi- 
ness is conducted, has had a wide busi- 
ness experience; he is also a careful 
lawyer, all of which insures proper 
handling of not only the accounts, but 
the loans made by this bank. We are 
personally acquainted with all the 
bank’s stockholders, directors and offi- 
cers. In fact, we have done our own 
banking at the Ravenswood Exchange 
Bank ever since its organization, and 
all our experience with it has been en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

If you want to do business with a 
city bank that will safeguard your in- 
terests and treat you right. you can do 
no better than to connect yourself with 
the Ravenswood Exchange Bank. If 
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sks | Queen-Clipping Device Free! 


The Monette Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping Queens’ 
wings. It is used by many bee- 
keepers. Full printéd directions 
sent with each one. We mail it for 
25 cents; or will send it FREE as 
a premium for sending us One 
New subscriber to the Bee Journal 
for a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we 
will mail the Bee Journal one year 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
<a - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Outdoor Bees Wintered Fine 


My bees in a warm house this winter be- 
came diseased, and one-fourth of them died, 
there being 4 bushels of dead bees on the 
floor. Bees wintered outdoors are fine. 
March was a terror. J. C. STEWART. 

St. Joseph, Mo., April 2. 





Winter Loss Nearly One-Fourth 


Reports from bee-keepers in this part of the 
country are not flattering. We winter bees 
here on the summer stands. There was not a 
day in March that bees could fly. More of 
them will have to be fed, and should have 
been fed in March, but the weather was too 
cold, some mornings it being at the zero 
mark. The loss here will be nearly one- 
fourth. C. ZOLL. 

Vermont, Ill., April 5. 





Bees Wintered Fine Outdoors 


I commenced the season of 1905 with 45 col- 
onies of bees in fair condition, taking about 
2000 pounds of honey all told. Bees went 
into winter quarters in fine condition, and 
are wintering the finest I ever saw so far, on 
the summer stands, with plenty of stores to 
last them until June. I look fora prosperous 
season in 1906,as there has been no zero 
weather yet. A. J. McBripz. 

Mast, N. C., Feb. 27. 





Land of Potatoes—and Some Honey 


We have had a beautiful winter up here in 
this cold north country. Bees so far are win- 
tering well, and the prospects for another sea- 
son are fairly promising. Not many are in- 
terested in bees here. It is nearly all pota- 
toes. We grow more potatoes than any other 
county in the world. The last season’s crop 
was about 11,000,000 bushels. With an area 
equal to the State of Massachusetts, but with 
only about one-seventh cleared land, this is 
not a bad record. We can not produce honey 








like California in quantity, but when it 
comes to quality the Californians are entirely 
out-classed. This is the land of potatoes, 
buckwheat cakes and honey. 
O. B. GRIFFIN. 
Caribou, Maine, March 6. 





Wintered Well—Late Spring 


Bees have wintered well, and seem to be in 
very good condition. We are having a very 
late spring, and I am afraid it will injure our 
prospect for honey if it continues much 
longer. W. 8S. FEEBACK. 

Carlisle, Ky., April 2. 





More Than Enough Rain 


We have had more than enough rain here; 
it will be a big year for the farmer and horti- 
culturist. There will be lots of bee-food, but 
the honey-flow is to be determined by the 
mildness of the weather later. 

W. A. PRYAL. 

San Francisco, Calif., March 28. 





Qutdoor Bees Have Suffered 


Our bees in the cellar seem exceptionally 
quiet for the time of the year. The outdoor 
wintered bees have suffered some for the last 
month. It seems we had all of our winter in 
March, Examining 3 colonies this morning, 
headed by tested queens, they appear to be 
in good shape. On removing the cushion 
carefully I found 1 in 5 spaces, 2 in 6 spaces, 
and each forming a compact cluster with the 
temperature at or near the freezing point. 

Naples, N. Y., April 2. F. GREINER. 
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Rose Lawn Queens 


Italians—Caucasians— Carniolans 








Line bred from individual types for color, 
gentleness and honey-producing. A scientific 
queen-rearing plant; standard prices and fair 
dealing. Our ** Pure Gold” strain of Ital- 
ians are unsurpassed for gentleness and fer- 
tility. We offer best facilities for prompt 
shipment to the Middle West. Send for cat- 
alog. ROSE LAWN APIARIES, 

FRANK G. ODELL, Proprietor, 
1335 Nort 24TH Street, OMAHA, NEB. 


15Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 





** PRICES + 


and Quality are the things that sell goods. 


We are in the heart of 


the lumber country where we get lumber at first hands without 


freight. 


We have the cheapest known water-power. 


We make 


goods that are the equal of any in quality and workmanship. In 


some instances they are superior. 


Our SECTIONS are made from 


tough wood that will bend without breaking, even if you don’t wet 


them. 
last thousand? Think of it. 


How many Sections did you break in putting together the 


Send for our Catalog and get prices that will surprise and please 
you. All we ask is a trial order, and there will be no trouble in hold- 
ing your custom. 


Minnesota Bee-Supply G0., 


JOHN DOLL & SON, PROPRIETORS 


Nic Island No. 33, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





writing. 








BEE - BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


834 DEARBORN STREET, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Advanced Bee-Culture. Its Methods 
and Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson 

The author of this work is a prac- 
tical and helpful writer. You should 
read his book; 330 pages; bound in 
cloth, and beautifully illustrated. Price, 
$1.20. 

A BC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. & E. R. 
Root.—A cyclopedia of over 500 pages, 
describing everything pertaining to the 


Contains about 
was written espe- 


care of the honey-bees. 
100 engravings. It 


cially for beginners. Bound in cloth. 
Price, $1.20. 

Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practi- 
cally Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A 


method by which the very best of 
queen-bees are reared in perfect accord 
with Nature’s way. Bound in cloth and 
illustrated. Price, $1.00; in leatherette 
binding, 75 cents. 


Ree-Keeper’s Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook, of Pomona 
College, California. This book is not 
only instructive and helpful as a guide 
in bee-keeping, but is interesting and 
thoroughly practical and scientific. It 
contains a full delineation of the 
anatomy and physiology of bees. 544 
pages. 295 illustrations. Bound in cloth. 
19th thousand. Price, $1.20. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised 
by Dadant.—This classic in bee-culture 
has been entirely re-written, and is 
fully illustrated. It treats of every- 
thing relating to bees and bee-keeping. 
No apiarian library is complete without 
this standard work by Rev. L. L. Lang- 
stroth—the Father of American Bee- 





Culture. It has 520 pages, bound in 
cloth. Price, $1.20. 
Honey as a Health Food.—This is a 


16-page neney pane intended to 
help increase the emand for honey. 
The first part of it contains a short 
article on “Honey as Food,” written by 
Dr. C. C. Miller. It tells where to keep 
honey, how to liquefy it, ete. The last 
part is devoted to “Honey-Cooking Re- 
cipes” and “Remedies Using Honey.” 
It should be widely circulated by those 
selling honey. The more the people 
are educated on the value and uses of 


honey the more honey they will buy. 
Prices: Sample copy for 2-cent stamp; 
40 copies for 70 cents; 100 for $1.25; 


250 for $2.25; 500 for $4.00; or 1000 for 
$7.50. Your business card printed free 
at the bottom of the front page on all 
orders for 100 or more copies. 


Forty Years Among the Bees, by Dr. 
Cc. C. Miller.—This book contains 328 
pages, is bound in handsome cloth, with 
gold letters and design; it is printed on 
best book-paper, and illustrated with 
112 beautiful original half-tone pic- 
tures, taken by Dr. Miller himself. It 
is unique in this regard. The first few 
pages are devoted to an interesting 
biographical sketch of Dr. Miller, tell- 
ing how he happened to get into bee- 
keeping. About 20 years ago he wrote 
a small book, called “A Year Among 
the Bees,” but that little work has been 
out of print for a number of years. 
While some of the matter used in the 
former book is found in the new one, it 
all reads like a good new story of suc- 
cessful bee-keeping by one of the mas- 
ters, and shows in minutest detail just 
how Dr. Miller does things with bees. 
Price, $1.00. 

“The Honey-Money Stories.”—A 64- 
page-and-cover booklet, 5%x8% inches 
in size, printed on best quality paper. 
Many short, bright stories interspersed 
with facts and interesting items about 
honey and its use. The manufactured 
comb honey misrepresentation is con- 
tradicted in two items, each ocupying 
a full page, but in different parts of 
the booklet. It has in all 33 fine illus- 
trations, nearly all of them being of 
apiaries or apiarian scenes. It also 
contains 3 bee-songs, namely, “The 
Hum of the Bees in the Appl -Tree 
Bloom,” “Buckwheat Cakes an oney,” 
and “The Bee-Keepers’ Lullaby.” This 
booklet should be placed in the hands 
of everybody not: familiar with the 
food-value of honey, for its main ob- 
ject is to interest people in honey as a 
daily table article. Price, 25 cents, or 
3 copies for 50 cents. 
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Tennessee-Bred Queens 
All from Extra-Select Mothers 


3-band from Imported Dark Leather, Moore’s Long-Tongue, or my own. Goldens from 
Laws, Doolittle’s or my own. Caucasians and Carniolans from direct Imported. 
APTER APRIL 15TH. Ae 


After July Ist || GARNIOLANS | GAUGASIANS 
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“Italians Before July Ist 























$ .60'$3.25 





& 85/8 4.503 8.00 8 9518 5.00 








Untested ...... $ .75)38 4.00 3 7.50 $ 6.00 8.50 
Select Untested! 1.00; 5.00 9.00 .75| 4.25} 8.00]) 1.10) 5.50) 9.50!|/ 1.20] 6.00] 10.00 
_ nae 1.50) 8.00) 15.00]} 1.25) 6.50) 12.00]! 1.60) 8.50) 15.50 1.70} 9.00; 16.00 
Select Tested ..| 2.00) 10.00) 18 00!! 1.50) 8.00) 15.00]; 2.10) 10.50)18.50!! 2.20) 11.00} 19.00 
Straight 5-band Golden Breeders....... $10.00 | 1-frame Nucleus (no queen) ............ $1.50 
Select Golden Breeders ................ 8.00 | 2-frame_ -** ent yee tesa 2.00 
‘*  3-band _ RT es 3.00 | 3-frame os elie rr Pe 2.50 
is |. cs ne « dubeat tik 8.10 | 4-frame “ O) » Hats ae 3.00 

7) eT = ws he We c oe und Wied C 8.25 1 full colony without queen in 8-frame 
I gv ccvices saab docuises 6.00 





Bees by the pound in light shipping-boxes, $1.00 per pound. 
Select the Queen wanted, and add the price to the above prices. 


Discounts on large orders. Contracts with dealers a specialty. No bee-disease has ever 
been in this section. 


13Dtf JOHN M. DAVIS, Spring Hill, Tenn. 
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Anti-Trust Prices 
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$3.25 for No. I’s | In ——— | $2 





Quality and Quantity Guaranteed 
And the price—CAN IT BE BEAT? 
Order Now. 
Columbia Manufacturing Co. 
Antigo, Wisconsin. 


HEAD OFFICE—APPLETON, WIS. 

















‘ E Strongest 
a Made_— 

\ Made of H Carbon coiled wire. We 

7 7s aay have no ~~ Sell direct to user at 

ay uae ee factory prices on 30 days free trial. 

ls \ / We pay all freight. Catalog shows 37 

styles and heights of farm and poultry 

fence. It’s free. Buy direct. Write today 

COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Box gg WINCHESTER, INDIANA. 


Send to Wawa 
° A 

FOP QUEENS vounairkare | Budiwak 
He will furnish at the same prices as last 
year: Tested, $1; Untested, 7ie; 5 for $3.25; 
10 for $6; 15 for $8.25; 25 for $12.50; 100 for 
$45. He breeds Goldens, Carniolans, and 3- 
Band Italians. Also 1, 2, and 3 frame Nuclei 
and full colonies. Prices given on applica- 
tion. Pharr pays the freight, and guarantees 
satisfaction on all Queens. To do justice and 
judgment is more acceptable with the Lord 

than sacrifice.— (Prov. 3:21.) 5Atf 








Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers. 








Queen Incubator and Brooder—Twin Nucleus-Box 
MAINLY FOR QUEEN-BREEDERS 


INCUBATOR AND BROODER allow the bees access to the cells and queens at all 
times. (Patented July 7, 1903.) Price, $5.00. 

Twin NucLEUS AND MATING Box has control of the queen by a 3-hole wheel 
on the outside, with one hole wire-screened, one hole covered with queen-exclud- 
ing zinc, and the third hole to regulate the size of the entrance. (Patent applied 
for.) Price, $1.00. 

CYLINDER CAGES postpaid, each, 10 cents. QUEEN-CELLS, 100 mounted, with 
sample of Cylinder Cage (sent postpaid,) for 75 cents. 

BREEDING QUEENS, after May ist—Italian, Imported and Golden Italian, 
and Carniolan—$2.50 each. Orders booked now and filled in rotation. Send for 
free Circulars. 7Dtf ARTHUR STANLEY, Dixon, Lee Co., Ill. 





Bees, Queens and Bee-Supplies 


We manufacture standard dovetailed bee- 


hives and supplies, cheaper than yuu ever ‘ 


bought before. Our Queens and Bees stand 
at the head in quality. Untested, 75c each; 
$4.25 for 6, or $8 per doz. Tested, $1.25 each; 
$12 per doz. Select Tested, $1.50. Special 
— to dealers in large lots on application. 

tate Agents for Dittmer’s Foundation. 
Catalog free. 
. THE BEE & HONEY COMPANY 

(WILL ATCHLEY, Prop.) 
Beeville, Bee Co., Texas. 

Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Never Go S 
“And last from 5 to 21 pn Aya ve. 


OTISVILLE, Pa., Jan. 18, 1904. 
Dear Sir:—I have tried almost everything in 
the smoker line; 3 in the last 3 years. In short 
if I want any more smokers your new style is 
good enough for me. I thank the editor of Re- 
view for what he said of it. Those remarks in- 
duced me to get mine. Frep Fopner, 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Il. 








’ 


—MOOR 
LONG-TONGUES AND GOLDEN EENS 
Select Untested, $1: 6 for $5; 12 for $9. Tested, 
$1.50; 6 for $8. Best Breeders, $3.50. Safe arri- 
val gaarantesd. W. A. RAILS 
7D6t ORANGE, CALIF. 


We Se.t RooT’s Goods In MICHIGAN 
us quote you prices on Sections, Hiv. 
Foundation, etc., as we can save youtime an 
freight. Beeswax Wanted for Cash. 
M. H. HUNT & SON 


BEiui BRANCH, aywne Co., Micn 
E. E. LAWRENCE 
Breeder of Fine Italian Queen-Bees 


Send for Price-List. Over 30 years’ experience. 
15-19 DONIPHAN, MO. 


Engravings ForSale 


€ 

We are accumulating quite a stock of engrav- 
ings that have been used in the American Bee 
Journal. No doubt many of them could be used 
again by bee-keepers in their local newspapers, 
on their stationery, or in other ways. Also, if 
we can sell some of them it would help us to 
pay for others that we are constantly having 
made and a in our columns. If there is ary 
of our engrav ngs that any one would like tc 
have, just let us know and we will quote a very 
low price, postpaid. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0. 


334 Dearborn Street, - CHICAGO, ILL 
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Geel Gente re vaste Quchered Poster” 
*¢ If Goods are wanted Quick, send to Pouder”’ 


BEE-SUPPLIES ¢ 


Roots Goods a at Root’s Pris $ 


ae thing used by Bee- oe 
ER’S HON _—. Prompt Service. 
ca Freight Rates. . ©. Catalog Free. 


BEESWAX WANTED 


I pay highest market price for beeswax, delivered here, at any time, cash or 
trade. Make small shipments by express; large shipments by freight, always being 
sure to attach your name to the package. “My large illustrated catalog is free. I 
shall be glad to send it to you. 


WALTER S. POUDER, 


513-515 Massachusetts Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


BR Ge A AR he ahs ate aes aaa aaa a a a a 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ 


——AND 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


LEWIS’ BEEWARE 


is so well known it needs nointroduction. 2 percent 
Discount on HBee-Supplies tor March. 


Beeswax wanted—28c cash, 30c when taking bee-supplies in exchange. 
Extracted Honey For Sale. Prices on application. Sample, 10’ cents. 


Cornell Incubators, Peep 0’ Day Brooders 
and Cornell Chick Machinery ONexcecceo 


The 1906 Cornell Incubator is superior to anything heretofore 
put on the market. 
New 1906 Catalog for either line Free. 


If you want orders filled PROMPTLY 
AT FACTORY RY PRICES, send your order to 


YORK HONEY Suppcy GO, (i=) 
RND, MGR. 
141 Ontario Street, 7 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Long Distance ’Phone, North 1559. 
ITALIAN BEES in modern hives for sale, f.o.b. Chicago. 













































BEE-SUPPLLES 


Everything the bee-keeper needs. Distributing house for Lewis’ Goods at Factory | . 


Prices. Now is the time to buy for next season. 


Discount for Early Orders 


FINE EXTRACTED HONEY in cans or barrels. The best the world can produce 
Samples 8 cents, to pay postage and packing. How much can you use? Prices quoted quick 
on the quantity you mention. 


We buy BEESW AX at all times in the year. Send for our Catalog and “Special” 
—free. 


C. M. SCOTT & Co. INDIANAPOLIS. IND. t+ ++ + 
“th every country the siccessfil advertiser is the continuous advertiser,” 



















Lisl) 
KITCAEN 
CABINET ), 








I 
A Kitchen 
Cabinet is 
the handiest 
















k 
of the steps it 
will save the woman = 
every day to have all her 
cook ng materials the things she uses most 
right hand, within easy reach, without 
moving away trom the kitchen table. This 

andsome Cabinet is an ornament to any 
ome. It is made of hardwood with an- 
tique finish. The cut will give you a pee 
idea of its many conveniences. Heig 
FOP from table is 46 in.—full height id a “s 
in.deep. Tothe left is a space for tea, cof- 
fee pot or clock, etc,, underneath are four 
spice boxes made of ‘wood, for pepper, all- 
spice, cloves, nutmegs; size of eac 6x3x3%q 
fe. Underneath the shelf are two tilting re- 
pe tacles for saitand sugar, which fit nice- 
Vy © side and back as shown in cut. The 
abthet or top has two shelves 7's in. wide, 
% in. long with glass door. Underneath 
gre three brass hooks to hang utensils on, 
The base-has an evenly balanced flour bin, 



































































holding half a barrel, 
easily cleaned. Atin 
Ask us about our J lined bread box with 
plan which willfautomatic self-clos- 
save you $150 to fingdoor. Ontheend 
$250 a year. are two sugar or meal 
boxes, also one ex- 





tension drop shelf 


25 with automatic 

— brac ke t. Other draw- 

ers for other pur- 

This Freight hoses also « bread 
one PAID ‘board and many 
a other conveniences, 
muUuEEOoo! =) Order one today, if 
a it don’t suit you in 
yevery way, we pay 

Re en freight back and re- 
turn your money. 












































fe save you 
money on 
everything for 
the home or 
the farm. Our 
1000 page cata- 
log shows you 
how to save, 
Co-Operative Society 
| of the National Supply 
Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Chicago, iil. 



























"!) Write for FREE 
Furniture Catalog 






Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


FOR SALE 


50 colonies of Italian BEES in 8-frame 
L. hives GUSTAVE GROSS, 

14Alt Lake MILLs, Wis, 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


The Easy Way to _— Swarming 


Use the 
NEW DIBBERN 


Queen-Trap 


No Climbing. 
‘5 No Absconding. 
Order to-day. 











+ 
Prices, by mail,70c 
5 or more 
(freight) each, 40c 


6. A. Dibbern & Son, Milan, Ill. 


13A4t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


WANTED Men To LEARN BEE-KEEPING 


Wecan take live young men who really want 
to become expert bee-keepers, give them em- 
ployment in our apiaries, and teach them as 
much as they cau learn in one season, In ap- 
plying state age, height, weight, and i 
occupation one but those of moral 
habits need apply. MORLEY TIT, 

13A4t Vitva Nova, Ontario, CANaDa. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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CHARLES MONDENG SECTION MACHINE 


is covered by two Patents. With this wonderful inven- 
tion the cost of making Sections may be reduced to $1.15 
per 1000. If such Machine will interest you, write for 
further information. Do not write about it unless you 
mean business. 


BEE-SUPPLIES*“ QUEENS 


My Catalog for 1906 is now ready for distribution. I 
am the Northern Headquarters for Adel Queens and 
Bees, and good, honest Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. If you 
have not received my Catalog, write forit. Address, 


y CHARLES MONDENG, 


120 NHWTON AVH.,N., MINNHAPOLIS, MINN. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


A A ADD 
BEE-KEEPERS 


Send for our 1906 Free Illustrated Catalog. Good Goods, Low Prices 
and Prompt Shipments are what ycu get if you send your orders to— 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO. 
New London, Wis. 

















Have You Passed the 
Experimental Stage? 


* Most bee-keepers have been convinced that 
when time and material are figured, it pays 
to buy hives, and the best is not only as 
cheap, but— 


The Best isithe Cheapest ! 


The Elgin Hive excels in many ways—no 
nails to drive—no dovetails—can be taken 
apart at any time. 

Many are using them. You should be. 
Write to-day for catalog, etc. 

We sell full line of SUPPLIES. 


The National Supply Co. 
ELGIN, ILL. 


~ in 
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BEE-SU PPLIES 


4 





We wanufacture everything needed in the Apiary, and carry a large stock and 
greatest variety. We assure you the best goods at 


LOWEST PRICES 


and our excellent freight facilities enable us to make prompt shipments over 15 dif- 
ferent roads, thereby saving you excessive freight charges as well as time and worry 


» 
NY 
: 
in having goods transferred and damaged. We make the \ 
: 
‘ 
: 
» 


Alternating, Massie, Langstroth and the Dov etall Hives 


Our prices are very reasonable, and to convince you of such we will mail you 
our free illustrated and descriptive catalog and price-list upon request. We waut 
every bee-keeper to have our Catalog. SPECIAL DISCOUNTS now. Write 
to-day. Address, 


KRETGHMER MFG. GO., Gouncil Bluffs, lowa. 


Muscatine Produce Co., Muscatine, Iowa. 

Trester Supply Co., 103 8. 11th Street, Lincoln, Neb. 
Shugart-Ouran Seed Co., Council Bluffs, lowa. 

T. B. Vallette & Son, Salina, Kan. 


Catalogs issued in English or German. 


Mention Bee Jo when 


(SISASSASL SSAA AAA AA 








kK ANT A Incubators & Brooders 
, Backed by 14 Years 
of Successful Use by 


ultrymen all over the world. 
Jo guesswork. They are auto- 
matic in regulation and ventil- 
ation. Fully guaranteed to give 
YOU satisfaction. Send for 
free book. BA™“TA - BENDER 
MFG. CO., . 24, Ligonier, Ind. 
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Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


FOR SAL 100 colonies of Pure Italian BEES 

in 8or10 frame New Dov. Hives 
with Hoffman Frames; Tested Queen in each 
colony. Price, $6 each. In lots of 10—$5 each. 


F. A. GRAY, Redwood Falls, Minn. 


13A3t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


TELEPHONE 


Facts for Farmers 


Send for free book 80-A. It contains 
telephone facts that are monev-savers 
Stromberg - Carlson Tel.w Mfg. 
Co., Rochester, N.Y., Chicago, Ill. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


The Rietsche Press 


caguntine, anh gicken quinty etcionions os 
ru and giving en 8a re 
sults. Comb pundstion made easily and 
quickly at less than half the cost of buyin 
rom the dealers. Price of Press, $1.50—case 
with order. Address, 


ADRIAN GETAZ, 
45atf ENOXVILLE, ‘TENN. 
sa J.G. Goodner, of this State, writes me that 
he “ prefers to pay $25.00 for a Rieteche Press 
rather than do without it.”—A. G. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 














j#® Passengers east from Buffalo to 
Fort Wayne, Findlay, Fostoria, Cleve- 
land, Erie, Buffalo, New York City, 
Boston, and all points east, will con- 
sult their interests and find advantage 
in selecting the Nickel Plate Road east 
from Chicago. Three through trains 
are run daily, with through day 
coaches to New York City, and modern 
Pullman sleeping-cars to destination. 
Rates always the lowest, and no excess 
fares are charged on any train, for any 
part of the journey. Modern dining- 
car service, with individual club meals, 
ranging in price from 35 cents to one 
dollar; also meals alacarte. Ask for 
tickets via the Nickel Plate Road. 
Chicago depot, La Salle and Van Buren 
Sts., the only station in Chicago on 
the Elevated Loop. Chicago City 
Ticket Office, 111 Adams St. Detailed 
information may be secured by address- 
ing John Y. Calahan, General Agent, 
113 Adams St., room 298, Chicago. 

1—12A6t 


©PURE ALFALFA@ 


HONEY 


IN 60-POUND CANS 

We havea good supply of Pure Alfalta 
MONEY in 60-pound cans that we can 
ship by return freight at these prices: 2 cans, 
boxed, at 84¢ cents a pound; 4 or more cans at 
one time, 8 cents a pound—all f.o.b. Chi- 
cago. Cash with order. Sample, by mail, 8 
in stamps, to cover package and postage. 


YORK HONEY *332°C0. 


141-143 Ontario 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 











‘It is continuous advertising 
that impresses the public 
with the stability of a firm.”’ 
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Excellent Goods 
Lowest Prices 


Bee - Supplies 


OF ALL KINDS 





ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS 





We have published THE AMERICAN 
BEE-KEEPER for 16 years (monthly, 
50c a year.) The largest and best il- 
lustrated magazine of its kind for the 
price published. Edited by two of the 
most experienced bee-keepers in 
America. 

Sample copy free. 

Our large, illustrated Price-List of 
Supplies free on application. Address, 


The W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co. 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Honey and 
+ Beeswaxt 








— 


Cu1caco, March 7—Choice white comb honey 
is not plentiful, and it sells upon arrival at 15c 
per pound Other grades of comb are not in de- 
mand and sell at uncertain prices of 10@14c per 
pound. Choice white extracted, 64@7}c; am- 
ber grades, 54%@6%c. Beeswax, 30c per pound. 

R. A. Burnett & Co. 


To.repo, Feb. 19.—The market for comb 
honey has been better for the past two weeks 
than at any time or | the past season. Prices 
are firm on account of the scarcity. We are 

etting 15@l6c for fancy white clover; 14@15c 
or No.1, and 13@14c for amber. Buckwheat, 
13c. Extracted honey is in good demand at 
followin Ce hite clover in barrels 
brin 3 6n@ c; amber,54@5%c; in cams every 
grade from 1@léc my ye wax is firm 
and in good demand at 28 and Wc, 

The above are our selling prices, not what we 
pay. Griccs Bros. 


INDIANAPOLIS, March 24—Fancy white clover 
comb brings 16c; No.1,14c; demand exceeds 
the supply; fancy white western comb anaes 
14@15c; amber grades in poor demand at lic 
Best grade of extracted honey brings 3}¢@%c in 
60-pound cans; amber, 6c. Good average bees- 
wax sells here for $3 per 100 pounds. 

Water S. PoupDER. 


PHILADELPHIA, March 20—The call for honey 
is falling off, and while the supply is not abun- 
dant, yet it uals the demand. We quote 
fancy white, 16@17c; amber, 13@14c. Extracted, 
— clover, 7@8c; amber,6@7c. Beeswax, 


Weare producers of honey and do not handle 
on commission. Wu. A. SELSER. 


New. Yorx, March 19.—Demand for comb 
honey is fair, especially for the better Dog 
and fancy white a from 14@14c; No. 
1, 13c; light amber, 11 ; mo more demand 
for dark comb honey. Extracted is in good de- 
mand, mostly California, at unchang rices. 
Beeswax is firm at from 29@3ic, according to 
quality. HILpRETHa SEGELEKEN. 








FREIGHT- 
RATES FROM 


You will 


Headquarters « Bee-Supplics 


Complete Stock for 1906 now on hand. 


CINCINNATI 


are the LOWEST, ESPECIALLY 
for the SOUTH 


as most all freight now goes through Cincinnati. 
Prompt Service is what I practice. 


SAVE MONEY BUYING FROM ME. Stc'tSrsame. 


Let me bred in separate apiaries, 
beak your | J EBEENS the GOLDEN WEE. 
Order for LOWS, CARNIO- 
LANS, RED CLOVERS and CAUCASIANS. 

For prices, refer to my catalog, page 29. 





Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


SIMIq A10}90-] $1004 TV 


~£H.W.WEBER Umi 


Office and Salesrooms, 2146-48 Central Ave 


CINCINNATI, April4—There is no material 
change in the honey market since our last re- 
port. The demand does mot come up to expec- 
tations, which, in all probability, is due to the 
inclement weather of the past month. Wecous- 
tinue to quote amber in barrels at 5% @6k<c. 
Fancy white in crates of two 60-lb. cans at 
6% @8}éc. Choice yellow beeswax 30c. delivered 
here. Taz Freep W. Murs Co. 


DENVER, Feb. 5.—Owing to the mild weather 
the demand for honey has not been as good as 
usual at this time of year. We are quoting 
strictly No. 1 white alfalfa comb honey at $3.35 
to $3.75 per case of 24 sections: off grade and 
light amber at $3 to $3.30. White extracted 
alfalfa in 60-pound cans, 744@8c; light amber, 
6%@7%c. Beeswax, 24c for clean yellow. 

Tue CoLo. Hongy-Propucers’ ASsn. 


Kansas City, March 16—The supply of comb 
honey is not very large. Demand is light, best 
24 section white selling at 3.25 per case, amber 
at 25@50c per case less. Extracted, white, 6i¢c 
per pound; amber,6c. Beeswax, 25@30c. We 
ook for an increased demand in the near 
future. Cc. C.Ciremons & Co. 


CINCINNATI, March 7.—The demand for comb 
honey is slow, prices obtaimed are the same. 
Stock od hand seems to be sufficient to supply 
the wants. Quote fency white, 14@léc Amber 
extracted in barrels, 54 @5%c; in cans,}éc more; 
fancy white clover in 60-Ib. cans, 74 @8}¢ cents; 
Southern, equal to white clover in color, from 
64@i7c. Bright yellow beeswax, 30c. 

Cc. H.W. WEBER. 














Please Mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 





Warehouses. Freeman and Central Aves 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 


When consigning, buying or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO. 
199 SOUTH WaTerR ST. CHICAGO, ILL... 





Cash for Beeswax 


Highest market price paid promptly all the 
time for good wax. 


x 
Frank G. Glark, 147 E. Kinzie St. Ghicago, tll. 


FOR SALE 


Until further notice, finest quality new crop 
California Water-White White Sage and Light 
Amber HONGY in 60-1b. tins, 2 in a case; sew 
cans and mew cases. Write for prices and sam- 
ples, and state quantity you want. 

HILDRETH & SuesrK N 
265 & 267 Greenwich Street, ew Yor«, N.Y. 


MAtf Please méntion the Bee Journal. 


FOR SALE 


20 cases of comb honey—mostly white clover, 
in non-drip cases. LOUIS WERNER, 
15A3t EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 











65¢ for 12 Na For names and P. O. of 
mes 12 farmers and i5e— 
stamps taken—we will send for 2 yrs. the Farmer's 
Call—reg. sub. price 40c a year. .C. is a wkily., 2 
years old, 1,300 pages & year. Pan's free. 
FA BR’'S CALL, Quincy, IL. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





BEE-SUPPLIES & 


We handle the finest Bee-Supplies, made by the W. T. Falconer 
Mfg. Co., Jamestown, N. Y. Big Discounts on early orders. Let us 


figure with you on your wants. 


Send for Catalog. 


51 Walnut Street, 


Ww 


Muts Speciat Dovetar, Hives have a Honey-Board, Warp-Proof 
Cover, and Bottom-Board. Think of it, same price as the regular styles. 


THE FRED W. MUTH Co. 








CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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“! Will Never Make Any More Goods 
by Hand 


“*So says one of our customers,’’ states a Lewis agent tothe G. B. Lewis Co., in a 
letter recently ‘received and now on file at our Watertown office. 


The Agent writes as follows : 
















G. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis. March 28, 1906. 

Gentlemen:—We note that the Lewis Goods this season are finer than ever. No. 2 sections 
are fine. Hives and all hive parts are without any knots. In fact, they are so nice that we are 
very much surprised, as we supposed that as lumber gets scarcer and higher, necessarily poorer 
grades of lumber would have to be used. We are receiving many compliments on the goods we are 


shipping out. The largest producer in Michigan says: ‘‘ They are the finest I have ever received.’’ 
Another customer says: ‘‘Goods are so satisfactory that I want more.’”’ The purchaser of a $165 
order writes: ‘I will never make any more goods by hand; goods are fine.”” We wish to ask, 


Did we get an extra-good lot, and will they continue superb? Words cannot express the satisfac- 


tion at seeing such stock. 





Referring to the above, the G. B. Lewis Co. wishes to 
state that the Agent referred to did not get'a shipment of 


goods from us which was picked out especially for him or 











anyone else, but that he was shipped our regular line of 





goods taken from our regular enormous stock which we 





now have on hand, and which we are adding to every day, 





and which we shall continue to ship to each and every cus- 





tomer whoever he may be. 








G. Bb. LEWIS COMPANY 


























Manufacturers of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 
WATERTOWN, WIS., U.S.A. 





